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SCRIBNER’S SPRING PUBLICATIONS 


A REMARKABLE SERIES 


THE EPOCHS OF PHILOSOPHY 


A monumental series in thirteen volumes. Edited by Prof. Joan Grier Hiesen, Ph.D., LL.D., of Princeton ; written 
by the most distinguished authorities of the United States and Great Britain; designed to cover the chief periods in 
the History of Philosophy in such a way as to present the significant, permanent features in Philosophy in the principal 
periods of its development. 


THESE FIRST TWO VOLUMES JUST PUBLISHED 
STOIC AND EPICUREAN 


12mo. $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.65. 
An illuminating comparative study of the two great schools. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE ENLIGHTENMENT 
12mo. $1.50. Postpaid, $1.65. 
A book that deals with various aspects of Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Liebnitz, Rousseau, and Kant. 


THE OTHER VOLUMES TO FOLLOW 





By R. D. HICKS 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge 


By JOHN GRIER HIBBEN 





PRIVILEGE AND DEMOCRACY 

By FREDERIC C. HOWE 
Author of ** The City””: The Hope of Democracy ; “The 
British Cry”: The Beginning of Democracy. 
12mo. $1.50 net. Postage extra. 
A book presenting in a way that shows their true signifi- 
eance, the problems that to-day oppress this country, the 
high standard of me conservation of resources, mon- 
opoly, labor and capital. Especially monopoly and waste 
— the channels through which the foe of Democracy has 
intrenched himself — are dealt with, and in so vivid a 
manner as to shock many. 





THE INDIAN AND HIS PROBLEM 
By FRANCIS E. LEUPP 
$2.00 net. Postpaid, $2.20. 
Because of his life-long interest in the Indian and his 
four years’ experience of Indian affairs, there is probably 


no other man better equipped than Mr. Leupp to write; 


on this subject. 

But with this knowledge he combines a quality less com- 
mon —a talent of easy, vivid, entertaining writing. 

The book has plenty of action and incident, for the 
writer points his argument and explanation with illustra- 
tion and example. 





By OLIVE BRIGGS 





THE FIR AND THE PALM 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


A romance of Italy and America ; of a warm-blooded girl of the South and a Northern man of strong reserve. 
She, a lion-tamer, brave and beautiful, is thrown by a sudden tragedy into contact with the young hero, a famous surgeon. 
The complications which follow form a strange, picturesque, original romance. 





PROMENADES OF AN IMPRESSIONIST 
$1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.65. ; 
A Sag that illustrates anew the remarkable delicacy of style that enables Mr. Huneker to express ideas of great 
subtlety. 
= ee Promenades of an Impressionist ’’ is as authoritative an exposition and comment as its immediate predecessor, 
a ists.” 
The field of the wnter’s “ Promenades ”’ is for the most part a modern field. Mainly he flashes upon the screen such 
figures as Cézanne, Rops, Monticelli, Rodin, Carriére, Degas, and Sorolla. If he turns back as far as Greéo, Velasquez, 
and even Botticelli, it is because they are, in a sense, modern discoveries. His pages are alive with color and anecdote. 
To be published March 26th. 


By JAMES HUNEKER 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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SCRIBNER’S IMPORTANT SPRING BOOKS 





MODERN BELIEF IN IMMORTALITY 


75 cents. Postpaid, 80 cents. 
A cogent and stimulating discussion of the grounds of belief in the immortality of the soul. 


New arguments, pro and con, drawn from the scientific research and discovery of to-day, which have supplanted the 
older arguments, are emphasized. 


By NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D. 








| SOME NOTABLE FICTION | 








PREDESTINED 
By STEPHEN FRENCH WHITMAN $1.50. 


A novel dealing with New York Life : — the first from the 
deft, strong pen of a young writer whose short stories have 
drawn wide remark. 

“* For excluding the work of these masters,’ (W. D. 
Howells and Henry James) “‘ we are of the opinion, come 
to after due deliberation, that this is the most important 
book of the sort written by an American, in let us say, the 
last twenty years.’ — The New York Evening Sun. 





THE GLORY OF HIS COUNTRY 
By FREDERICK LANDIS 
$1.00. 

“Tt is a little gem. All the things that make life worth 
living are found in this story ; old friendship, young love, 
humor, home, and country.””— New York Globe. 

“*The action moves irresistibly from beginning to end, 
and the startling denouement is completely veiled up to 
the last.’’— Cincinnati Times-Star. 





THE LIFTED BANDAGE 


50 cents. 


By MARY RAYMOND SHIPMAN ANDREWS 
Author of **The Perfect Tribute.” 


Postpaid, 55 cents. 


The story of a strong man from whose eyes in his despair the bandage of skepticism was torn. 
It conveys that same curious power of presenting vivid pictures that distinguished ‘“‘ The Perfect Tribute.” 





THE MESSENGER 


50 cents. 


By KATHERINE HOLLAND BROWN 


Postpaid, 55 cents. 


It tells how toa desolate young woman of high station were given comfort and faith byla woman of the slums who 





half unconsciously brought the ge she 


ded from the dead. 








| OUT MARCH TWENTY-SIX 





THE HEAD COACH 


By RALPH D. PAINE 
Author of **College Years.” 


Mlastrated. $1.50. 


A dashing novel of love and athletics: the scene, a small down-East college ; the hero, “‘ Deacon Kingsland,”’ now a 
young clergyman, formerly a great Yale ’ Varsity centre. The fight led by him, in coaching the college team for 
clean sport and straight football, is the background of his own romance. 








| TO APPEAR IN EARLY SPRING 





LITTLE ALIENS 
By MYRA KELLEY 

Author of “ Little Citizens.” 
With infinite sympathy and full comprehension of child- 
nature she tells of the comedies and tragedies in the hves 
of the little foreign-born school children of the East Side 
slums. 
The pages of her book are full of pathos and humor. 





DANBURY RODD, AVIATOR 
By FREDERICK PALMER 
A book full of incident and motion. 
Here is pictured the ideal driver of the aeroplane, cool, 
resourceful, intrepid. 
His adventures, his perils, his breathless voyages, his love- 
story — all this forms a novel vivid and fascinating. 





| Mlustrated. $1.50. | 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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SCRIBNER’S SPRING FICTION 








TO BE PUBLISHED IN APRIL 





PHILIPPA AT HALCYON 
By KATHERINE HOLLAND BROWN 
Miss Brown is already noted as a short-story writer. 
In this larger work she accurately conveys the atmosphere 
of a girls’ college and the girl undergraduates. 





THE TAMING OF RED BUTTE WESTERN 
By FRANCIS LYNDE 

A railroad novel of vigor and dash ; of love and adventure ; 

of a double battle — the battle of a man inst the weak 

point in his nature, and his battle to establish authority 

over his lawless command on a Western road. 





| Illustrated. $1.50. | 





THE SILENT CALL 


By EDWIN MILTON ROYLE 


$1.50. 
The story of the ‘“‘ Squaw Man’s” son, by the author of the successful drama called ‘‘ The Squaw Man.” 


It is a romance of the West, vigorous, stirring, picturesque. 
The hero is a half-breed whose father was an Englishman of noble family. 


He was educated in English schools and 


trained for the Army, but when this novel opens he has heard the ‘Silent Call ’’ and is back again near the Western 


ranch where he was born. 





CELT AND SAXON 


By GEORGE MEREDITH 


A hitherto unpublished novel by one of the greatest of all the masters of English fiction. A story of English life 


worthy to rank with his greatest works. 





ONCE UPON A TIME 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


The first book of stories published by this noted writer in nine years. 
It includes: “‘ The Spy,” “ A Charmed Life,”’ “‘ A Wasted Day,” ‘The Make-Believe Man”’ ‘“‘ The Amateur” ete, 





A NEW “DOOLEY BOOK” 


By PETER FINLEY DUNNE 


In this new book, ‘* Mr. Dooley ”’ sets forth his latest observations on men and things from tariff to suffragette with 


his celebrated shrewd humor. 





ORIGINAL NARRATIVES OF EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY 


WONDER-WORKING PROVIDENCE OF SIONS SAVIOUR 


By Captain J. F. JOHNSON 


165 


IN NEW ENGLAND 
$3.00 net. Postpaid, $3.30. 


This work is the first published history of New England. Captain Johnson, who came to this country in 1630, wrote 
it in reply to various defamatory reports in England of the situation in Massachusetts, both in the Church and polities. 
He gives a stronger, clearer picture of New England life in those days than any later writer of fact or fiction. 

Edited by J. F. Jameson, Chief of the Historical Department, Carnegie Institution, Washington — a descendant of 
the writer. . 





OUR GARDEN PLANTS 
By HARRIET L. KEELER 
Author of ** Our Native Trees”’ and“ Our 
Northern Shrubs.” 

With 96 full-page illustrations from photographs and 
186 illustrations from drawings. Crown 8vo. $2.00 net. 
(Postage extra. / 

A popular study of their native lands, their life histories, 

and their structural affiliations. 


AUCTION BRIDGE 
By J. B. ELWELL 
Author of “ Practical Bridge,” “ Advanced Bridge,” 
“ Bridge.” 


An expert discussion of the proper play in this latest 
popular development of the game of Bridge. 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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A. C. MCCLURG & CO.’§ NEW FICTION 


ALREADY ISSUED 
Third Edition Called for Before Publication 


HOPALONG CASSIDY 


By CLARENCE E. MULFORD 


Author of “Bar 20”" and “The Orphan.” 














The well-known author of “ Bar 20” here takes his reader 
again to the same picturesque cattle lands. A range war 
between the “‘ Bar 20”’ and “ H2”’ outfits, fomented by a band 
of cattle rustlers who rob each side impartially under its kindly 
shelter, furnishes excitement of an unusual sort. Hopalong’s 
love for the daughter of a rival ranch’s foreman, no sooner 
declared than the cloud of the range war comes between them, 
furnishes just as unusual a romance; and the whole is told with 
an intimate knowledge of the west, a humor, and a dash that will 
satisfy the most exacting novel reader. 
Mlastrated in color by Maynard Dixon. 





$1.50. 


The Vigilante Girl 


By JEROME HART, author of “ Two 
Argonauts in Spain,” etc. 
Rarely have the old days in California 


been presented as in this story. Romance 
and history are skillfully blended, and the 
reader is carried from one exciting event 
to another. , 
Frontispiece in color and other illus- 
trations by J. W. Norton. $1.50. 


The City of Six 


By C. L. CANFIELD, author of ** The 
Diary of a‘ Forty-niner.’” 
A story of California in the pioneer placer 
mining days. The Six who founded the 
“ city’ where they panned their gold re- 
mind one of Dumas’ immortal three. 
Mlustrated by John W. Norton. $1.50. 





*,* @« 

The Politician 
By EDITH HUNTINGTON MASON 
Author of “The Real Agatha.” 
The choice between a political career and 
the calmer joys of domesticity confronts 
Vernor Ellis at almost every turn in the 
development of this capital novel. Is it 
worth the sacrifice of his ambition? The 
reader will think so, and the ending is a 
deft solution of a difficult problem. It is 
a natural, easy, and very clever story, 
told with animation, and containing highly 
effective glimpses of social life in Chicago 
and New York. 


Four illustrations in color by the 
Kinneys. $1.50. 


NOW READY — TWO EDITIONS BEFORE PUBLICATION 


DAN MERRITHEW 


By LAWRENCE PERRY 





Prince Izon 

By JAMES PAUL KELLY 
The conflict between a Christian and a 
heathen city peopled by present-day Aztecs 
whose ancestors were driven by Cortez to 
take refuge in the unknown bed of the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado, is the 
theme of this story. 
Five illustrations in color by Harrold 

Betts. Crown 8vo0. $1.50. 


The Cardinal’s Pawn 


By K. L. MONTGOMERY 
A story of Venice and Florence in the 
Renaissance, which reproduces glowingly 
the color, the intrigue, and the wickedness 
of Italy in its most picturesque day. 
With frontispiece by F. J. Arting. 
75 cents. 








From the deck of an ocean-going yacht — tied up in New York harbor — the 
guests are idly watching the professional skill with which a young man is handling 
a cable on a near-by tug. One of the men carelessly throws him a cigarette, and 
Virginia Howland, noting the quick resentment with which this tactless perfor- 
mance is received, leans over the rail and offers an_apology. That the end of 
the incident, and that same day her father’s yacht sails for the Carribean. But 
no experienced reader of fiction needs to be told that a romance begins then and 
there. Nor is there any need of going further into the plot; it is a firstrate sea 
story, swift, exciting, and skillfully done, with some splendidly stirring climaxes. 


Four illustrations in color by J. V. McFall. 
$1.50. 














A. C. MCCLURG & CO., PUBLISHERS 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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New and Forthcoming Books of General Interest 








The First Great Story of African Big Game Hunting 


In Closed Territory 


By EDGAR BEECHER BRONSON 
Author of ‘Reminiscences of a Ranchman.” 
Mr. Bronson’s book has been put up in splendid shape, and it merits the fine work 
on the text and on the reproductions of the photographs, for it harks back to the 
splendid adventures of the days of Stanley, Livingstone a old Paul du Chaillu. 
— New York Evening Journal. 
Mr. Bronson has the faculty of making one see what he has seen and thrill over the 








things that have thrilled him. — Chicago Record-Herald. 
Profusely illustrated from photographs by the author. $1.75 net. 





Beyond the Mexican Sierras 
By DILLON WALLACE 

Mr. Dillon Wallace, of ‘‘ Labrador Trail’’ fame, is 
enthusiastic over Mexico, the greatest of all equal areas in 
its hemisphere in natural wealth, climate, and scenery, 
and most romantic in its history. He makes his reader 
most vividly aware of a practically untouched land of 
promise, with incomparable snow - capped mountain 
heights, vast plains, picturesque villages, ancient ruins, 
and historic towns. 

Illustrated from Photographs. Crown 8vo, $2.00 net. 


The First Great Canadian 
The Story of Pierre Le Mayne, Sieur d'Iberville 
By CHARLES B. REED 
Sieur d’Iberville was the most conspicuous figure of the 
days when France sought to plant a feudal empire in 
Canada. To renown as a warrior earned on Hudson 
Bay, Newfoundland and the Gulf of Mexico, he added 
the laurels of statecraft, reaiizing the visions of La Salle, 
winning for France and governing the vast Louisiana 

Territory. 
Illustrated from Rare Prints, $2.00 net. 


Abraham Lincoln 


The Tribute of a Century 
Edited by NATHAN WILLIAM McCHESNEY 
This volume commemorates the events and preserves the 
most notable addresses made throughout the country dur- 
ing the Centenary Celebration of Lincoln’s birth, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1909. As a whole, the book affords a most 
comprehensive and critical estimate of Lincoln and his 
influence ever made or likely to be be made. The work 
is necessarily unique. 
With many Illustrations, $2.75 net. 





The Channel Islands 


By CHARLES F. HOLDER, F.L.S. 


Not everyone realizes the extraordinary charm of the 
Islands just on the coast of Southern California. They 
are wild flower gardens when the East is snow-bound, 
and from May to October the idler, angler, golfer, sports- 
man, or health-seeker will not experience a squall or 
rainstorm — comfortable, beautiful days following one 
another. Dr. Holder spends much time there and says 
that he has ‘‘ endeavored to present a clear picture of some 
of the pastimes and delights of this great playground.”’ 


Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo, $2.00 net. 


A Woman’s Impressions of 
the Philippines 


By MARY H. FEE 


After many years’ teaching in the Philippines the author 

has written a most interesting account of the native life 

and its setting. With a keen sense of humor she com- 

bines unusual analytic power, and her depiction of the 

naive Filipino character is a useful contribution to our 

knowledge as well as a most entertaining piece of writing. 
Illustrated. $1.75 net. 


Lincoln 
By ISAAC NEWTON PHILLIPS 
‘* This little book summarizes the life history of Lincoln 
and sets forth the significance of his character and the 
greatness of his conduct. Such volumes, easily read in 
an hour or two, have a distinct value in enlightening new 
generatitns.’’ — The Kansas City Star. 
With Frontispiece, Novelty Binding, $1.00 net. 





In Press The Diary of James K. Polk 


Edited by MILO MILTON QUAIFE 
This is an exact reprint of the diary of James K. Polk kept during his presidency, and now owned by the Chicago 
Historical Society. The diary has never before been published, although it is one of the most important political 


manuscripts in the realm of American history. 


Four volumes, each with photogravure frontispiece. Crown 8vo. $20.00 net. 








A. C. MCCLURG & CO., PUBLISHERS 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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FOUR MOMENTOUS BOOKS 











Karl Marx: His Life and Work by Jonn Sparco. $2.50 net. For a dozen years the 





author has been gathering his material and writing this 
monumental biography of the founder of modern Socialism. Its importance justifies the prediction that the book 
will be accepted as the most notable biography of 1910. Fully illustrated. ( April.) 


cottams by Orro Prierperer, D.D., translated by Daniel A. 
The Development of Christianity Huebsch, Ph.D. $1.50 net. This is the last work of 


the famous scholar and completes the ‘trilogy of books of popular lectures, the first two being “ Christian Origins ” 
and “ Religion and Historic Faiths.” (April) 


| atter Day Sinners and Saints by Epwarp A. Ross, Professor of Sociology at the Uni- 


versity of Wisconsin. In The Art of Life Series. 50cents net. 
This is a further development of the thesis of the author’s earlier volume, “Sin and Society,” which was 
so sensationally successful about two years ago. Professor Ross’s keenness in analyzing social disorders and 
fearlessness in prescribing remedies are always stimulating. (March.) 


e « THE DIETETICS OF THE MIND, by Ernst von Fevucuter- 
Health and Suggestion: SLEBEN. Translated and edited by Ludwig Lewisohn. $1.00 net. 


This is regarded as a classic in Germany, where it appears on the lists of several publishers. It was written in 
the first half of the nineteenth century by a famous professor of medicine in Vienna. It has a peculiar interest 
for the present day, for it was the fruit of the psychotherapeutic movement which parallels the one that is 
receiving so much attention in our time. Dr. Worcester of the Emmanuel Movement says of this book: “It contains 
the principles of our whole project, and expresses many phases of our thought better than we are able to express 
it.” (March.) 


B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher, No. 225 Fifth avenue, New York 























SPRING BOOKS from THE GRIFFITH & ROWLAND PRESS 


THE GIRL FROM VERMONT 
By MARSHALL SAUNDERS, author of “Beautiful Joe” 
«“ The girl from Vermont is as breezy as are our native hills. The book is confessedly in the 
interest of the Children’s Playground Association and the pictures illustrate the needed 
improvement. The characters are well drawn and its movement does not lag.” 


Price $1.25 net. 
THE GANG By FRED BRASTED 


« A tale of the middle west. This story was originally published as a serial in the Standard. 

The struggles that attend every pioneer community in its upward development are graphically 

portrayed. The book is well and vividly written. Passages that are pathetic and others that 

are humorous and others still that deal with the master passion, human love, are found therein.” 
Price $1.25. Postage extra. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT AMONG THE SEMITIC RELIGIONS 
By Professor GEORGE R. BERRY 


“Tt is a book that all students will want. It is historical and not dogmatic, and hence 
demands the attention of all who would be exponents of the truth.” 


Price $1.00 net. 


168 WABASH AVENUE __ .- titel CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Some of MESSRS. DUFFIELD & COMPANY ’S Titles for 1910 Spring 





RECENT ISSUES 


H. de Vere Stacpoole 
“THE CRIMSON AZALEAS” 


A Japanese story full of charm and color, by the author 
of * The Blue Lagoon.” $1.50. 
“GARR YOWEN,”’ by same author, ready shortly. 


Pierre Loti 
“EGYPT” (La Mort de Philae) 


Translated by W. P. Baines, and with eight plates in 


color from paintings by A. Lamplough. $2.50 net;- 


postage, 14 cents. 

A wonderfully fascinating book, conveying vivid 
pictures of the charm of Egypt and the marvels of its 
antiquity. 


Anonymous 


“THE DIARY OF A DALY 
DEBUTANTE” 


Passages from the journal of a young woman who was 
a member of Augustin Daly’s famous company of 
players some thirty years ago. Contemporary por- 
traits of John Drew, Ada Rehan, Catherine Lewis, and 
many others add interest to a convincing narrative. 
$1.25 net ; postage, 12 cents. 





Fiona Macleod 


“COLLECTED EDITION ” 
Vol. I. “PHARAIS” and “THE MOUNTAIN 
LOVERS” 


bp peeenanmnes in photogravure ; $1.50 net; postage, 
cents. 

The works which William Sharp wrote under his 
pseudonym between the years 1894 and 1905 are here 
first presented in a complete edition by Mrs. Sharp. as 
editor, according to the wishes and instructions left 
with her. 

Ready shortly: VolumelIlI. “ THE SIN EATER,” 
“THE WASHER OF THE FORD.” Volume III. 
“THE DOMINION OF DREAMS,” “UNDER THE 
DARK STAR.” Volume IV. “THE DIVINE AD- 
VENTURE,” “ IONA,” “STUDIES IN SPIRITUAL 
HISTORY.” 


Alice Perrin, author ot“ Idolatry,” “ East of Suez,” etc. 


“THE STRONGER CLAIM” 


A novel, dealing in a striking way with the problem of 
interracial marriage in India. $1.50. 


Charles A. Lasar 
“PRACTICAL HINTS FOR ART STUDENTS’”’ 


With many illustrative penne ym one Sagres by the 
author. $1.00 net; postage, 6 





FORTHCOMING ISSUES 


H: G. Wells 


“THE HISTORY OF MR. POLLY” 


After ‘ Tono-Bungay ” and “ Ann Veronica,” Mr. Wells, in ws brilliant piece of fiction, gives us, out of ordinary 
human materials, a romance brimming with humor and significan 

. As a matter of fact all the elements of his troubles had been adequately diagnosed by a certain high- 

led gentleman ie ae Highbury, wearing a gold pince-nez, and writing for the most part.in the 


wed, spectac 
besutifal library of the Reform Cl 


is gentleman didn’t know Mr. Polly personally, but he had dealt with him 


generally as one of those ill-adjusted units that abound in a society that has —" to develop a collective intelligence 
pom a collective will for order, commensurate with its complexities. ...” $1.50 


Geraldine Bonner author of “ Rich MEn’s Cuitpren,” etc. “ THE EMIGRANT TRAIL ta 


A very remarkable novel dealing probably for the first time, forcefully and completely, with the romance of a character 


istic feature of ican life and history. 


: The Emigrant Trail” is the trail chosen by the Argonauts of 1849, as dis 


tinguished from the Santa Fé trail,and the book relates the adventures of a little party on its overland pilgrimage. $1.50 


Also, by William Johnston and Paul West: “ THE 
INNOCENT MURDERERS”; Grace Isabel 
Colbron and Augusta Groner: “JOE MUL- 
LER: DECTECTIVE”; Claire de Pratz: “THE 
EDUCATION OF JACQUELINE.” 


M. G. D. Bianchi 


author of‘*TheCuckoo’s Nest,” ‘A Modern Prometheus,” etc. 


“RUSSIAN LYRICS AND COSSACK 
SONGS” 


Songs of Cossack, lover, patriot, and peasant, including 

verses from Lermontoff, Pushkin, Tolstoi, Maikow, 
Nikitin. Nadson, and many others. Com biogra- 
phical notes add to the value and interest of the 
volume. $1.20 net; postage, 8 cents. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 





Elsa Barker author of ‘‘ The Son of Mary Bethel.” 


“THE FROZEN GRAIL and OTHER 
POEMS” 


A collection of verses by a poetess whose name has 
m growing more and more familiar to lovers and 
seekers of good poetry. $1.25 net; postage, 6 cents. 


Helen Marshall Pratt 


“CATHEDRALS AND CATHEDRAL 
CHURCHES OF ENGLAND” 


An extremely compact and thorough book, which has 
the advantage of being the only volume extant dealing 
with the entire thirty-two cathedrals, or cathedral 
churches, of the United Kingdom. 

Illustrated, $2.00 net ; postage, 10 censt. 








DUFFIELD Binet COM YORK 
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PHILLPOTTS returns to DARTMOOR in 


= THE THIEF OF VIRTUE 
[=e ted ies By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 1z2mo $1.50 
=< SS “A strong book, flashing here and there with beautiful gems of poetry . . . 
providing po hey for thought.” —London Standard. 

* He will have done for Devon what Mr. Hardy did for W essex."’—Nation. 


ACCORDING TO MARIA 
By Mrs. JOHN LANE 12mo Illustrated $1.50 
This book has all the witty and wise characteristics which gave such popularity to the same author's “* Champagne Standard.” 
The present volume deals with Maria's life and her social aspirations, and the love story of Diana, her only child, is deftly woven 
through the chapters dealing with familiar society functions and episodes, 


THE MAGADA 
By W. M. ARDAGH 1zmo . $1.50 
A story of the taking of the island of the Grand Canary in 1483. Juan de Betancour, an attractive young scamp, is sent with 
an expedition to Grand Canaria to keep him out of mischief. Here he experiences many adventures, in one of which he gets to know 
the Magada, or Maid of the Sacred hin. Incidentally, we have a glimpse of the Gensvins at war, at work, and at prayer, and 
learn a little of the people whose chivalry remains as a tradition in the islands to this day. 


THE ISLAND PROVIDENCE 
By FREDERICK NIVEN 1zmo 1.50 
This is a buccaneering romance by the author of the ** Lost Cabin Mine.” Howells once said that he thought the ideal book in 
the eyes of Robert Louis Stewenson would be “ The Three Musketeers,” by George Meredith. Stevenson might have enjoyed 
“ The Island Providence" somewhat in the way he would have enjoyed the ideal book. 


ALONGSHORE: Where Man and Sea are Face to Face 
By STEPHEN REYNOLDS 1zmo Illustrated $1.50 
In his new book Mr. Reynolds returns to the scenes of “A Poor Man's House.” The longshore men are a breed apart, tough, 
hardy, and old-fashioned, with customs and outlook on life profoundly — by their occupation as fishermen. Mr. Reynolds's aim 
is to bring out the poetry, pathos, and jollity of the lives See men without sacrificing realism. The illustrations are the pick of a 
year's work alongshore by Mr. Melville Mackay. 


THE INTRUDING ANGEL 
By CHARLES MARRIOTT 12mo $1.50 
P This story of a mistaken marriage should interest all who have read Mr. Marriott's * When a Woman W 00s," * The Kiss of 
Helen,” ete. 
JANE AUSTEN AND HER COUNTRY-HOUSE 
COMEDY 
By W. H. HELM 8vo Portrait $3.50 net ; postage 20 cents 
** Many illuminating flashes of aes criticism, Is as remarkable for its moder- 
ation as for its sincerity and charm.""—New York Times. 
MEMOIRS OF HARRIETTE WILSON 
WRITTEN BY HERSELF 
8vo 2 volumes Fully Illustrated $8.00 net ; postage 40 cents 


“Will prove interesting to serious readers because of the extraordinary fidelity with which 
she produces the conversation and characteristics of her visitors.""—Chicago Tribune. 


A SIENESE PAINTER of the FRANCISCAN LEGEND 
STEFANO SASSETTA 
By BERNARD BERENSON 8vo 26 collotype illustrations 


$2.00 net ; postage 15 cents 
_ “Al beautiful book. Mr. erenson touches suggestively the ques- 
tion of imaginative as contrasted with realistic design.’’ —Nation. 

YET AGAIN 

By MAX BEERBOHM 12mo $1.50 net; postage 15 cents 
When one really wants to enjoy yong bee seeks a quiet corner with a book like*Yet Again.’ In grace of 
expression, in gentleness and simplicity, Mr. Beerbohm is almost with England's finest essayists. Whether he will 
rank with the greatest of them remains to be seen. To-day he gives as much enjoyment — and as much titillation — 


as the best.” — Chicago Evening Post. 
INDIAN DUST 


Studies of the Orient, including an Appreciation of Laurence Hope 











By OTTO ROTHFELD 1z2mo $1.50 net ; postage 12 cents 
“A real, live scene, filled with the color, the silence, the mystery of the East." — Westminster Gazette. 
“ The book is full of light and color. . . . We do not know that any other book can rival Mr. Rothfeld’s 


pictures of the fascination of that alien world.’ — London Daily Telegraph. 


AIRSHIPS IN PEACE AND WAR 
By R. P. HEARNE With an Introduction by Sir Hiram Maxim 8vo 73 illustrations 
maps, etc. $3.50 net; postage 25 cents 
New Enlarged Edition of Aerial Warfare, with Seven Additional Chapters. 

The chapters added to the second edition cower the following timely subjects: The Commercial Uses y Se 
ships, Aeroplane Progress in 1909, Aeroplane Racing, Aeroplanes of the Year, Aeroplane Records, Future 
Developments in Flying Machines, The Wright Military Trials Dirigible Balloons in 1909; and Airship Fleets 
of the World. The immense practical value of the volume, even to those interested in airships in only an amateur 
way, ts obvious. 


LANE COMPANY [a5 uyn"onan ste NEW YORK 
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MOFFAT, YARD 
& COMPANY 


SPRING BOOKS 


MOFFAT, YARD 
& COMPANY 





‘“* THE NEXT GREAT PROBLEM THAT WILL CONFRONT THE VOTERS OF AMERICA.’’ 


WHAT IS SOCIALISM? 


By REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN 


“ Mr. Kauffman is probably as clear a thinker as there is among the Socialists in this country and his 
knowledge of the objects and theories of Socialism is exact.”—Charleston News and Courier. , 
“The book is bright and interesting and helps well to answer the question as to what Socialism is.” 


“ An exceedingly entertaining book.” — 


Boston Herald. 
16mo. $1.25 net. By mail, $1.35. 


—Record-Herald. 





“* History, not an epitaph, truth, not eulogy, a life, not a photograph.’’ — Brooklyn Eagle. 


LIFE AND ART of RICHARD MANSFIELD 





Who’s Who 
Among the 


Wild Flowers 
By W. I. BEECROFT 


For the untechnical lover 
of flowers. 
“A delightful, handy 
little field manual.” 
—Chicago Daily News. 


Mastrated. 


$1.20 net. 
By mail, $1.32. 





With Selections from His Letters 


By WILLIAM WINTER 


“The most notable addition to contemporaneous the- 
atrical literature that has been made for a long time, 
fascinating as a bit of illuminative biography . . . con- 
tinuously interesting as reminiscént narrative.” — Nation. 

“The revelation of character the book embodies is 
minute and lifelike. The appraisal of artistic value is 
generous and convincing.’ — New York Times. 

“ Packed with historical facts, critical estimates, lit- 
erary and theatrical anecdotes, sidelights on Irving, 
Booth, Jefferson, Rudersdorf, Daly, Fiteh, and other 
notables. . . . There is not an uninteresting page.” 

— Chicago Record-Herald. 

Fully Mlastrated. Two Volumes. Large 8vo. 

£6.00 net. By Mail, $6.40. 








Who’s Who 
Among the 
Ferns 
By W. I. BEECROFT 
Plan is the same as that 
of “ Who’s Who Among 
the Wild Flowers.” 

May be slipped into 
the pocket for use in the 
woods. Simple and prac- 
tical. 

Many illustrations. 

$1.00. 
By mail, $1.10. 








The Survival of Man 


By SIR OLIVER LODGE 
“ Frank, earnest, well written . 
create a serious, respectful interest in psychical research.” 


8vo0. $2.06 net. 


. it seems certain to 


—Transcript. 


By mail, $2.20. Illustrated. 


$1.25 net. 


The Seminoles of Florida 


By MINNIE MOORE-WILLSON 
“ A history of importance as well as a most interesting 
description of present facts and conditions.” 


— Brooklyn Times. 
By mail, $1.35. 





Parenthood and Race Culture 


Kentucky in the Nation’s History 


By C. W. SALEEBY, M.D., F.R.S. 
“ This is a book which should be read by every man 
who is interested in human improvement and progress.” 
—Charleston News and Courier. 


By Professor R. M. MCELROY 
“The History of Kentucky Initiative in America.” 
“ Dr. McElroy has opened up large realms of informa- 
tion of the utmost importance.”— Louisville Times. 


8vo. $2.50 net. 


By mail, $2.75 8vo. $5.00 net. 





By mail, $5.40. 





CENTRAL AMERICA AND ITS PROBLEMS 
By FREDERICK PALMER. F.R.G.S., author of “Through Manchuria with Kuroki,” ete 
« «Central America and Its Problems’ is not only the most recent work on its subject, it is practically 


the only book that is of value as dealing with present-day conditions. . 


incident it is admirable.”— Outlook. 
“ A reliable and entertaining correspondent, one who has travelled widely and considered keenly the 
Frederick Palmer is a welcome arrival in his vigorous studies of Central 
America.”— Boston Advertiser. 
“ Takes the reader upon a most eventful and interesting journey.” — Wilmington Every Evening. 


people of remote lands. 


Fully illustrated. 


8vo. $2.50 net. 


By mail, $2.70. 


. In liveliness of narrative and 








MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY 3 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Philosophy as a Science By Dr. Paul Carus 








A* epitome of the philosophy with which Dr. Carus has identified his life work. It 
contains an introduction written by himself, summaries of his books (45), and 
editorial articles (959) published in The Monist and The Open Court ; and a subject index 
of 25 pp., making the volume a complete reference to date of the writings of this author. 


224 pp. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 





PRESS 


Dr. HEINRICH HOLTZMANN, Baden, Germany. 

“TI find in your book, Philosophy as a Science, a splendid 
summary of a world-conception attained through an honest 
struggle with all kinds of tradition and erroneous beliefs. The 
thoroughness with which you have explored world-old wisdom 
and learning, is shown in the brilliant and varied contents 
of this summary of your writings, which, if brought together, 
would make a whole library. I hope that you may be spared 
for many years to continue this great work, but, if you should be 
called hence to-day, you can say with rare satisfaction, vizi. 

“ With heartiest thanks and best wishes for the continuance 
of your labor, I am, Cordially yours, 

Hernrics HouTzMann.” 


EDWARD W. CLODD, London, author of Story of Creation. 

“I very greatly appreciate your Synopsis. Many of your 
books are with me; they are ever separately stimulating; so, 
quite welcome is this abstract of the sum total of what your 
vigorous and fertile pen has done.”’ 


Professor E. B. McGILVARY, University of Wisconsin. 

“ Your short epitome seems to me a masterpiece of clearness 
and directness. If all philosophers could only succeed in mak- 
ing themselves understood as you do, there would be much less 
discussion among us.” 


Professor EDWARD F. BUCHNER, Johns Hopkins University. 

“We all have been many a time indebted to you for special 
services in the history of philosophy and in breaking new 
ground for present and future construction work. And now 
comes this Weyweiser which enables us to appreciate to the full 
your industry and your leadership, and at the same time to sum 
up our total indebtedness to the stimulating work you have 
achieved.” 


THE DIAL, Chicago, says: 

“ All of these writings are carefully indexed, which makes it 
possible to find out readily just what Dr. Carus thinks about any 
given subject, and his ideas are apt to be both well-considered 
and weighty. The introductory essay is to be particularly 
commended.” 


Professor EDWARD 8S. AMES, University of Chicago. 

“Your Philosophy as a Science is an impressive bibliog- 
raphy and one which facilitates the use of your numerousand 
important contributions to philosop! 


Dr. EDWARD A. PACE, Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 

“ Your Philosophy as a Science opens up lines of thought in 
many directions and serves as an excellent guide in the broad 
field which your writings have covered. In both respects it 
should be welcome to students of philosophy.”’ 


Professor A. ROSS HILL, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
“It is an excellent idea to bring together in one volume 


summaries of your numerous writings, and I shall take pleasure | 


in reading the volume, not only for the sake of the summaries of 
works I have not read, but also in order to renew my acquaint- 
ance with those that I am more or less familiar with.” 


Professor W. 8. BRYAN, President of Indiana University, 
Bloomington. Ind. 
“I recognize the important service which you have rendered 
by your conduct of The Monist and The Open Court.” 


NOTES 


FRANK C. DOAN, A.M., Ph.D., MeadvilleTheologicalSchool, Pa. 

“Your Philosophy as a Science is the record of a stupend- 
ously busy life. It will beconvenientas a key to your philosophy. 
I especially value the * Introduction.’ ” 


HENRY RUTGERS MARSHALL, American Philosophical 
Society, New York. 
“Few philosophers have shown such devotion to the cause 
of enlightenment, and I congratulate you heartily.” 


ISAAC HUSIK, University of Pennsylvania. 

“Your Philosophy as a Science will be most useful to the 
student and investigator as a bibliography and a point of 
view. You certainly have the distinction of having covered a 

field in your investigations than any other philosopher 
I know.” 


HENRY T. FOWLER, Ph.D., Dept. of Biblical Literature, 
Brown University. 

**T have read with interest and profit the epitome of the writ- 
ings of Dr. Paul Carus.” 


BOOK REVIEW DIGEST. . 

** The philosophy of Dr. Paul Carus is given in a nut shell. It 
contains an introduction that touches upon vital philosophical 
requirements of the age.’’ 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, Chicago. 

“ A really remarkable little book. In twenty-eight pages Dr. 
Carus briefly states his own philosophical conclusions, giving 
this succinct statement with great clearness, then follows over 
150 pages, giving the philosophical books and articles he has 
written, with a brief summary of each. Not only a survey of 
astounding industry and learning but a guide to and synopsis 
of all this work.” 


Professor WALLACE N. STEARNS, Ph.D., Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
* I have long appreciated the value of Dr. Carus’s work, and 
now especially this excellent summary of his writings.” 


Professor CHARLES C. TORREY. Ph.D., New Haven, Conn. 

“ T have always been interested in your writings, and espe- 
cially in your philosophy . . . I am sure that this little book 
with its summary statement and its multiform references will 
be useful to a good many scholars.” 


Professor C. H. TOY, LL.D., Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

“TI am glad to have this synopsis of your writings, the titles 
| of which are full of suggestion and their contents are of special 
interest to me. .. . 

“ With congratulations on your long and faithful career of 
work.” 





| Professor MILTON G. EVANS, D.D., Crozer Theological Sem- 
| inary, Chester, Pa. 

| “A valuable acquisition to our library, in that it furnishes 
an index to your publications.” 


Professor C. W. VOTAW, Ph.D., Chicago University. 

“ You have contributed largely, finely, and efficiently toward 
the. advancement of ethical, religious, philosophical, and 
scientific thought. I hope this summary of your publications 
may extend the reading and influence of them.” 
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Philosophy as a Science — By Dr. Paul Carus 
PRESS NOTES — Continvuep 


Professor WILLISTON 8. HOUGH, The George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C. 
“A complete catalogue of your many books and editorial 
articles will be very useful and I am most glad to have it.” 


Professor HENRY W. WRIGHT, Ph.D., Lake Forest College, 
Lake Forest, Ill. 
“I consider the synopsis of your philosophy a valuable addi- 
tion te my philosophical library.” 


President FRANK K. SANDERS, D.D., Washburn College, 
Topeka, Kansas. 
“I thoroughly value the remarkable comprehensiveness of 
Dr. Carus’s investigations and the eminent services which he 
has rendered the country.” 


Professor CHARLES FREMONT SITTERLY, D.D., Drew 
Theological Seminary, Madison, N.J. 
“I shall refer to Dr. Carus’s Philosophy as a Science with 
satisfaction for titles and suggestions in philosophical dis- 
cussions.” 


Dr. _S CLARK, D.D., Howard University, Washington. 


“It is rich in themes and Dr. Carus’s name is a pledge of able 
treatment. 


Rev. PHILIP 8S. MOXOM, D.D. 

“Iam at your capacity for work and your facility in 
producing valuable results. Your mind is truly encyclopedic. 
This little book is multum in parvo. Of course, i have known 
your work more or less for a long time, but never before have 
had an opportunity, such an opportunity as this book gives me, 
to see your work asa whole. So often I find myself in agreement 
with you that I expect to find much here which will help to 
clarify my own views and will illuminate points on which I may 
be in doubt.” 


H. PHILBROOK MORRELL, D.D., Grace Universalist Church, 


Buffalo. 
** Allow me to ex —_s an appreciation for your large contri- 
bution to right and clear thinking. You have impressed and 


delighted the thoughtful with the wide range and thoroughness 
of your studies, as with your art of exact and fearless argument. 
I congratulate you upon having done so much so well for the 
“science of the sciences.” I am glad to have the reference list 
to your varied works. I will often take a study cue from it.” 


Professor HENRY PRESERVED SMITH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 

“ I congratulate you on the influence you have exerted on the 
thinking of your contemporaries. I hope your career may extend 
many years still to come, with constantly increasing satisfaction 
and ability still further to inspire men with lofty ideas.” 


Professor JOHN N. P. SMITH, Chicago University. 

“ | am impressed anew with the wide range of your informa- 
tion and the unremitting diligence with which you have labored. 
. . . [trust that you may be permitted to enjoy many more years 
of labor equally fruitful.” 


President GEORGE A. COE, D.D., of Union Theological Semin- 
ary. New York. 

“I am glad to have this summary of your work. , . . I am 
much struck by the range of your activities. I shall use this 
index in working up various subjects in which I am myself 
interested.” 


Reverend A. W. VERNON, Harvard Church, Brookline, Mass. 
“I have looked over this volume with interest. Dr. Carus 
has done much for free religious thought.” 


Professor GEORGE C. FOLEY, D.D., Philadelphia. Pa. 

“ As an Episcopal clergyman, I may be permitted to say, 
your teachings open up vistas of truth. I do not see why your 
fundamental ideas are necessarily inconsistent with the reten- 
tion of the substance of what we call broad church doctrine.’’ 








THE ADVANCE, Chicago. 

“ That Dr. Carus is in earnest there can be no doubt; his aim 
ever is to‘ build up a sound and tenable philosophy, one that 
would be as objective as any branch of the natural sciences.’ 
While this author’s writings are prolific, and the subjects dealt 
with varied, yet he has ever aimed to form with the mosaic, a 
completed whole.” 


Professor HENRY CREW, Northwestern University, College 
of Liberal Arts, Evanston, Il. 

“I have been very much interested in your introduction and 
wish to congratulate you upon your marvellous productivity. 
The metaphysics in physics is a subject which interests me 
ex ly.”’ 


Professor WILLIAM CALDWELL, McGill 
Montreal. 
““We own many of your publications in the University and 
this complete account of your many writings will prove most 
useful.” ‘ 


Professor C. CARL HUBER, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
“I am sure I shall profit by reading Philosophy*as a 
Science, by Dr. Carus.” 


Professor GEO. L. RAYMOND, George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 

“This vast amount of work that one man has been able to 
put through, is in itself a source of great encouragement and 
inspiration. When in addition to this comes the consideration, 
which cannot fail to be recognized. that this work has been 
done in the most difficult of all departments of intellectual 
effort, and done in such a way and without exception, so far as 
one’s experience can recall to command attention and to 
awaken suggestion, then there is a result that almost justifies 
the homage that one feels that he should give to the highest 
source of inspiration.’’ 


President FRANCIS BROWN, D.D., Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York. 
“ A stately and worthy showing of contributions to serious 
thought, We cannot all agree as to precise opinions, but we 
can @ll recognize honest work when we see it.”’ 


University, 


Dr. JOSEPH CLEMENTS, author of The Nature and Habitat 
of the Soul. 

“ T have read many of Dr. Carus’s works always with profound 
interest, though at times in disagreement. This one is both 
charming and useful. I have for many years appreciated the 
splendid work of THE OPEN COURT institution, so nobly done 
and doing, and sincerely hope for its continued success and 
advance.” 


RECORD-HERALD, Chicago. 

** For the versatility of his interests and the prolificness of 
his writings, taken in connection with the systematic precision 
of his thought, Dr. Paul Carus has few equals. He has published, 
under the title, Philosophy as a Science, a very lucid little 
sketch of his philosophic attitude, and has appended to it a 
list of his books, numbering about fifty titles, and a list of his 
articles from The Monist and The Open Court, covering a hun- 
dred pages. His books group themselves under subjécts such as 
philosophy, ethics, the history of religion, German literature, 
Buddhism, and Chinese subjects. 

“ Dr. Carus’s monism is not the mechanical monism which 
men under the influence of the physical sciences often insist on, 
but a monism which gives full play to the life of the spirit, and 
which is as hospitable to art and religion as to the immediate 
practical activities of men.”’ 


Rev. WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D., Auburn, N. Y. 

“An attractive and adequate account of the work of Dr. 
Carus. Quite apart from its bibliographical value, the book is 
so constructed that it is worth reading in its own right.” 





THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


378-388 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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CAVANAGH: FOREST RANGER 


A New Novel by HAMLIN GARLAND 


With an Introduction by Gifford Pinchot 

Swift action, exalted patriotism, heights of emotion — all make this new romance remarkable — a transcript of life on 
the Forest Range. The heroine is Virginia Wetherford, who returns from Philadelphia, where she had been attending 
school, to find the West of her childhood changed as she enters the home of her mother, Lize Wetherford, proprietor of 

a malodrous eating-house. Ross Cavanagh, the forest ranger, comes down to procure provisions and to get his mail. 
The young people are at once profoundly interested in each other. As the story proceeds, Cavanagh is driven to 
defending his reservation against the encroachments of those who regard the national forest as a legitimate poaching- 
place. Cavanagh represents, indeed, the far-off Federal authority, and displays a soldier’s loyalty. Here the real story 
begins — enthralling and ennobling to the final page. 


With Frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


MARY CARY By KATE LANGLEY BOSHER 


Rare as a new comet is a book of the heart. Here is such a book — simple, whimsical, quaint, impulsive, true — this 
wonderful Mary Cary. Mrs. Bosher never wrote a book before. “I felt I had to write this story because I knew thi® 
wistful, mirthful, little orphan. Mary Cary never walks when she can skip or dance. She is like a sprite that touched 
with a light kiss all the loved things, and at the unloved would not give even a look. I have seen her quiver in the 
abandonment of joy, but I have also seen her in a passion of anger, with eyes blazing through a flood of tears.” 


With Frontispiece. Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 net. 


The Biography of a Boy NewYork Society on Parade 


For Grown-ups By RALPH PULITZER 

By JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON Mr. Pulitzer writes of New York Society from an entirely 
Here is Binks again. He was loved and admired from new viewpoint. From the inside he relates in an informal, 
Maine to California in “ The Memoirs of a Baby.” He’sa  g0od-naturedly satirical vein, the follies, the absurdities, 
little bit older and funnier — very much funnier—in this the contradictions, of extremely fashionable life in New 
new story. It is something more than a novel or a book York. Thisstory is told in three phases — the Dinner, the 
of fan — although it is like both of them. Opera, the Dance. It is sparklingly witty and amusing. 

With 50 Illustrations by Rose O’ Neill. With Illastrations by Howard Chandler Christy. 


Post 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. Post 8vo. Cloth, $1.20 net. 
In After Days 


Legends of the The Hermit of 


City of Mexico 
By THOMAS A. JANVIER 


* These legends are of my finding, not 
of my making. they are genuine folk- 
lore stories,” says the author. Each 
one has grown from some obscure, 
curious, or tragical circumstance. 
The author began this collection 
twenty-five years ago. 

With six pictures by Walter Apple- 
ton Clark, and with Photographs. 
Octavo, Cloth, Untrimmed Edges, 

$1.30 net. 


By W. D. Howetis, Taomas Went- 
worts Hieernson, Joun BIGELow, 
EuizaBetH Stuart PHELPS, JULIA 
Warp Howe, H. M. Atpgen, WILLIAM 
Hanna THomson, M.D., HENRY 
JaMEs, GUGLIELMO FERRERO. An un- 
usual series of articles on the subject 
of life after death by a group of repre- 
sentative men and women. Each has 
written his or her own personal pri- 
vate convictions — doubts — hopes — 
wanderings — about the life that may 
or may not follow this. 


Post 8vo. Cloth, $1.25 net. 


Capri 
By JOHN STEVENTON 
The “ hermit ”’ in the story is a mag- 
nificent old recluse, with exalted men- 
tal and spiritual qualities, through 
whom an element of the occult is 
brought into the narrative, in his 
impressive ideas on reincarnation, 
and other mysteries of an unseen 
world. 
IMastrated with Photographs. Post 
8vo. Cloth, Untrimmed Edges, Gilt 
Top, $1.25. 


The Great English Short-Story Writers 


By W. J. and C. W. DAWSON 





The aim of the two volumes is both to illustrate the development of the short story form and tofurnish examples of the 
art. Selections from the older. writers quaintly contrast with the moderns, and make extremely good reading, as well 
as historical reference. 2 Vols. 12mo, Cloth. Each, $1.00 net. 


The “ Thin-paper” Hardy 
Volumes ready this Spring 
TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES . JUDE THE OBSCURE 
THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE 





FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD 


Each, Cloth, $1.25; Limp Leather, $1.25 net. 


Darper & Brothers 


Publishers 


Mew Bork 
































A book of solid interest and permanent value 


THE HUMAN COBWEB 


A Romance of Peking 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE, author of INDISCREET LETTERS FROM PEKING, ete. 


“As a book about China ‘The Human Cobweb,’ by B. L. Putnam Weale, is written as only this 
past master of his theme can write. . . . Enchanting, perfect; it is more than description : it is 


in truth, the power of the Spirit’s robe or of the magic carpet of Arabian tale. 


Nor is the author 


less wonderful in his presentation of the Oriental mind.” — New York Times. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON’S 
The Butterfly Man 


Just the light, bright, and delightful story with which 
the author has captivated thousands of readers a half 
dozen times before. Itlustratéd, 12mo, $1.25. 


LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE’S 
The Fortune Hunter 


“Quite as enjoyable as the drama, which is saying a 
good deal.” — Chicago Tribune. 
IUustrated, 12mo, $1.50. 


WILLIAM HAMILTON OSBORNE’S 
The Running Fight 


Even better than ‘ The Red Mouse” as a gripping story 
of to-day. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. 


GOVERNEUR MORRIS’S 
The Voice in the Rice 


A charming tour de force linking colonial America with 
the present. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.25. 


FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY’S 
Those Brewster Children 


If you love children, reading this story will be a delight. 
IUustrated, 12mo, $1.00. 


WYNDHAM MARTYN’S 
The Man Outside 


“ Delightful bit of extravagant comedy.” 
— Philadelphia Press. 


Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. 





ESTHER SINGLETON’S 


How to Visit the Great Picture 


Galleries 


Unique of its kind, and very useful to travellers. 
Illustrated. Pocket size, cloth, net, $2.00. 
Limp leather, special net, $2.50. 


GUSTAV POLLAK’S 
The Hygiene of the Soul 


Presents for the first time in English one of the earliest 
and most widely read books on the New Thought. 
12mo, cloth, net, $1.20. 


HARRY THURSTON PECK’S 
The New Baedeker 


Light and humorous, yet wonderfully keen descriptions 
by an Irresponsible Traveller. 12mo, cloth, net, $1.50. 


MARGARET CROSBY MUNN’S 
Will Shakespeare, of Stratford 


and London 


A drama which aims to re-create the real Shakespeare. 
12mo, cloth, net, $1.20. 


DR. GEORGE T. STEVENS’S 


An Illustrated Guide to 
Flowering Plants 


“Comes nearer than any other botanical work known to 
me to being a satisfactory combination of scientific and 
popular features,” says Prof. Charles H. Peck, the N.Y. 
State Botanist. 1500 illustrations. 8vo, cloth, net, $2.50. 


FABIAN FRANKLIN’S 
The Life of Daniel Coit Gilman 


The authorized biography of this celebrated educator. 


Ittustrated. 8vo, cloth, net, $3.50. - 








DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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Little, Brown, & Company’s Spring Fiction 





PASSERS - BY By Anthony Partridge 
Sixth Printing of a thrilling tale of mystery and adventure, that is now one of the six best 
selling novels, according to the March Illustrated by Wixi Foster. $1 50 


THE UP GRADE By Wilder Goodwin 
Fifth Printing of a spirited story of a man’s regeneration from weakness and failure, through 
the power of love. Illustrated by Cu. GRUNWALD. 31.50. 
THE SNARE OF CIRCUMSTANCE By Edith E. Buckley 
Far superior to the average tale of mystery in novelty of conception and in adroitness of 
execution. Illustrated by AnTuuR E. Becuer. $1.50. 
OVER THE QUICKSANDS By Anna Chapin Ray 
Miss Ray’s best written and strongest story, in which she handles a difficult situation in a 
masterly manner. Frontispiece by H. R. Ricnarps. $1.50. 
CALEB TRENCH By Mary Imlay Taylor 
The tale of a Northerner’s battle against Southern prejudice, and his success in winning love 
and social power. Frontispiece by EMLEN McConnecy. $1.50. (Ready March 19.) 
THE RED HOUSE ON ROWAN STREET By Roman Doableday 


A big, buoyant story, full of action, with strongly drawn characters and a baffling mystery. 
Illustrated by Witu1am Kirxrarricx. 81.50. (Ready March 19.) 


THE RED SYMBOL By John Ironside 
An exciting tale of a man’s devotion, which carries him into the dangers of a Russian secret 
society. Illustrated by F.C. Youn. $1.50. (Ready in April.) 

JUST BETWEEN THEMSELVES By Anne Warner 
A breezy satire on the little troubles of married life, full of crisp dialogue and keen, laughter- 
compelling humor. Frontispiece by Witt Greré&. $150. (Ready in April.) 

AN AMERICAN BABY ABROAD By Mrs. Charles N. Crewdson 


An entertaining account of the adventures of a Kentucky beauty travelling abroad, in which 
an American baby plays Cupid. 


Illustrated by R. F. Qurcautt and Mopest Stern. $1.50. (Ready in May.) 


THE ILLUSTRIOUS PRINCE By E. Phillips Oppenheim 


The startling methods of the American Ambassador and an English Dake to cireumvent an 
Oriental plot form the basis of this new Oppenheim story. 
Illustrated by Witt Foster. $1.50. (Ready in May.) , 


THE PURSUIT By Frank Savile 


An exceptionally compelling novel, with a new theme, full of color and action, developed 
against the romantic background of Tangier. 


Illustrated by HERMAN Preirer. $1.50. (Ready June 1.) 








Little, Brown, & Company, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO.’S SPRING BOOKS 


FICTION 





The Top of the Morning 
By JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS, author of “ DR. ELLEN” and “ OPEN HOUSE.” 
** Has a buoyancy of atmosphere that makes it pleasant reading.”—New York Tribune. 
“ A story that is as ideal as though placed on another planet.”—San Francisco Chronicle. 
“ The general cheeriness of spirit found within its covers.”— Baltimore Sun. 
“ A jolly story, full of brightness.’”’"— Brooklyn Citizen. With frontispiece in color. 12mo. $1.50. 


Gwenda 
By MABEL BARNES GRUNDY 
Author of “ DIMBIE AND I,” “ HILARY ON HER OWN,” “ HAZEL OF HEATHERLAND.” 


A story of two loves — one that failed, followed by one that succeeded. A book that flashes with wit, and touches the 
feelings with the tenderest sentiment, and holds the reader’s interest with the grip of a vital story. 
12me, 350 pages. With frontispiece. $1.50. 


The Owls of St. Ursula’s 


By JANE BREWSTER REID 


The pranks and escapades of four girls at boarding school give the matter for this story. But it is told witha spirit and 
dash—a vivid realization of the time, the place, and the persons, and a delicate sentiment that suggests an autobiographic 
basis for the narrative. A book that girls will rave over. 12mo, 250 pages. With four illustrations. $1.25 


rare Camp and Camino in Lower California 


By ARTHUR WALBRIDGE NORTH, author of “ THE MOTHER OF CALIFORNIA.” 


A book of adventure and exploration in a region which lies almost unknown at our very doors. Lower California has 

a long and fascinating history. Upon this region Mr. North is probably the greatest living authority, and the book con- 

tains not only fascinating records of adventure, but no less valuable records of scientific exploration and description. 
12mo, 350 pages. 12 illustrations. $1.25 net. 


Child’s Guide to Great Cities — Northwestern Europe 
By ESTHER SINGLETON 


Such a bock as will place children and untravelled visitors in touch with ten famous cities it describes. 
8vo, about 350 pages. With 32 illustrations. $3.00 net. 
BIOGRAPHY 


Child’s Guide to American Biography —« Men of Mina” 
By BURTON E. STEVENSON ; 


An inspiring record of the achievements of men of mind in American history. 
12mo, 388 pages. 16 illustrations. $1.25 net. 


A Stepson of Fortune 
By HENRY MURRAY 


Refreshing for its candor, vigor of expression, range of experience. and portraits of noted men. 
8vo, about 350 pages. Frontispiece. $2.75 net. 


VERSE In Praise of Gardens 


Compiled by TEMPLE SCOTT, author of “ THE PLEASURE OF READING” and Editor of “ SWIFT.’’ 
The first collection in English of garden poems. covering in its range the whole field of English poetry. 
16mo, about 250 pages. With frontispiece, decorati ete. $1.25 net. 





Odes on the Generations of Man 
By HARTLEY BURR ALEXANDER, 


Author of ““ POETRY AND THE INDIVIDUAL.” “THE MIDEARTH LIFE.” 
A notable book of poems. $1.00 net. 


LITERATURE Women as Letter Writers 


Edited by ADA M. INGPEN 
The best letters written in English by women from the 16th century to our own day. 
In foolscap, 8vo, cloth, gilt top. With 9 portraits. $1.25 net. 


RECENT IMPORTANT BOOKS 
Retrospections of an Active Life 


By JOHN BIGELOW 3 vols Imperial 8vo. 40 portraits. $12.00 net. 
History of Architecture Vol. II. 
By RUSSELL STURGIS Quarto. 400 illustrations. Cloth. Per vol., $5.00 net. 


Portrait catalogue in preparation. Senton request. 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 33 East 17th Street, New York 
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IMPORTANT SPRING PUBLICATIONS 





THE HISTORY of the CONFEDERATE WAR: 
Its Causes and Conduct 
By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON 
A dramatic story of the great struggle between North 
and South, historically and critically accurate, free 
from bewildering detail, and with a stirring epic note 
in the narrative. (Cloth. Crown S8vo. 2 volumes. 
$4.00 net.) 

ROMAN CITIES OF NORTHERN ITALY AND 
DALMATIA 
By A. L. FROTHINGHAM, Pb.D., 
Author of “ Monuments of Christian Rome,”’ Professor 
of History and Archwxology, Princeton University. 
(With 64 full-page illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
$1.75 net.) 

DURING THE REIGN OF TERROR: The Jour- 
nal of Grace Dalrymple Elliott 
Court Series of French Memoirs. (12mo. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. $1.50 net.) 


THE LOST ART OF CONVERSATION: Selected 
ys 
Edited by HORATIO S. KRANS 
What is best in lish in the way of suggestion and 


recept for the ing of good conversation is in this 
k. (12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50 net.) 


OUT-OF-DOOR DIARY for BOYS AND GIRLS: 
A Nature Notebook for Young People 
Illustrated and arranged by MARION MILLER 
A volume to lure young eyes to cbserve nature, and a 
book in which to record observations. (Small 4to. 
Cloth. Illustrations in Color. $1.25 net.) 


CHILDREN’S GARDENS FOR PLEASURE, 
HEALTH AND EDUCATION 
By HENRY E. PARSONS 
A book concerned with the theory and methods of 
conducting children’s gardens. (12mo. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. $1.00 net.) . 


FICTION 


THE FULFILLMENT 
By ALICE P. RAPHAEL 
The story of an ardent and brilliant girl, unhappily 
married, and of her audacious plan to win freedom 
and happiness. The scene shifts from aristocratic life 
in St. Petersburg to the life of Parisian studios. 
(12mo. Cloth. Frontispiece by W. D. Steele. $1.50.) 





JACQUELINE OF THE CARRIER PIGEONS: 
A Story of the Siege of Leyden 
By AUGUSTA HUIELL SEAMAN 
With an introduction by William Elliott Griffis, DD., 
and [Illustrations by George Wharton Edwards. 
(12mo. Cloth. $1.25 net.) 





STURGIS & WALTON COMPANY, 31-33 East 27th Street, NEW YORK 























ANNOUNCEMENT 


WE WILL PUBLISH ON APRIL FIRST A NEW BOOK BY 
AARON MARTIN CRANE 


Author of ‘‘ Right and Wrong Thinking and Their Results’’ 
ENTITLED 


A SEARCH AFTER 
ULTIMATE TRUTH 





The Divine Perfection Inherent in Man and in All Creation 
Cloth, Gilt top, Net $1.50, Postpaid $1.60 


The thousands of readers of that great book, ‘‘ Right and Wrong Thinking,” need no introduction to Mr. Crane, 
whose new book is exactly what its title states, although a critic of high rank who reviewed the work in manuscript 
declared that it was not a search for truth, but its discovery. The book draws from all sources, is thoroughly 
reverential, and is permeated throughout by sound reasoning and unflinching logic. It is a veritable guide to the 


science of life and living. 


At All Bookstores. Send for Free Complete Catalogue. 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., BOSTON 






































CROWELL’S NEW BOOKS 


China and the Far East 


HE most authoritative single volume which has yet 

appeared upon this important topic. Not the pro- 

duct of one pen, but the result of a series of lectures by 

a score of prominent authorities, before Clark University. 
Edited by Professor GEORGE H. BLAKESLEE. 12mo. $2.00 net; postage, 20 cents. 











The Winning of Immortality 


A searching study of future life in the light of reason and religion. 


By FREDERIC PALMER 


$1.00 net; postage, 10 cents. 





A New Heaven and a 
New Earth 


By CHARLES BRODIE PATTERSON 
Author of ‘‘ The Will to be Well,’’ etc. 

‘A book of serious advance thought, 
well written and of a peculiar and timely 
interest.”’ 

—Bookseller, Newsdealer, and Stationer. 


$1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 





The Christian Pastor 


In the New Age 
By ALBERT JOSIAH LYMAN 

Author of ‘‘ Preaching in the New Age.’’ 

“* Five lectures which treat the theme 
with remarkable completeness. The book 
wins your heart. We can heartily com- 
mend it.’’— California Christian Advocate. 


$1.00 net; by mail, $1.10. 





Do It to a Finish 
By ORISON SWETT MARDEN 
Editor of ‘*‘ Success.”’ 


A vigorous talk upon thoroughness. 
Full of striking points. 
Cloth or boards, 30c. net; paper, 10c. net. 





Faith and Health 


By CHARLES REYNOLDS BROWN 
Author of ‘‘ The Young Man’s Affairs,’ etc. 


A discussion of the curative side of 
spiritual life. 

““ No visionary opinions. -Dr. Brown 
is a clear, logical thinker, and his deduc- 
tions will meet the acceptance of those 
who indulge in sound reasoning.”’ 

—San Francisco Bulletin. 


$1.00 net; by mail, $1.10. 





First Folio Shakespeare 


“Indispensable to students.’’ 


Edited by CHARLOTTE PORTER and 
H. A. CLARKE 


All Comedies and Tragedies now ready 


PERICLES CYMBELINE 
TROYLUS AND. CRESSIDA 


Pocket size, cloth, 75c. each. 
Limp leather, $7.00 each. 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL & 





COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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PUTNAM’S SPRING BOOKS 








Tent Life in Siberia 
A New Account of an Old Undertaking. Adventures among the Koraks 
and other Tribes in Kamchatka and Northern Asia 


By GEORGE KENNAN 
Author of “ Siberia and the Exile System,” etc 


8eo. With 32 Full-page Illustrations and 2 Maps. $2.50 net. 


This is a revised and much e 
demand for nearly forty years. 


edition of Mr. Kennan’s well-known book, which has been in steady 
illustrations are partly from paintings by the late George A. Frost, 


who was Mr. Kennan’s conrpanion on two Siberian expeditions, and partly from photographs. 





Recreations of a Sportsman 


on the Pacific Coast 


By CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER 
Author of “Life in the Open,” ete. 


8vo. With 80 Fall-page Illustrations. $2.00 net. 


Mr. Holder has fished in the deep sea of the Pacific and in 
the mountain streams A. are hidden away in the high 
Sierras and Cascades, protected from the rude intrusions 
of the crowd and eqccnnaibie ony ) — seasoned moun- 
taineer. The tussles he has had with game fish, retold in 
the dramatic style tyleot he Mr. Holder is the master, will 
thrill the most phlegmatic reader. 





The River and I 


By JOHN G. NEIHARDT 
8vo. Fully Mlustrated. 


Under this rather unusual title, John G. Neihardt, the 
Nebraska poet, tells the story of his descent of the Mis- 
souri in quest of exercise, adventure, and impressions. 
That he got all he bargained for, and perhaps a little 
more, is not to be wondered at. Being a poet as well as a 
man of action, the adventurer had an experience which 
his temperament and tastes qualified him to enjoy to the 
full — and his recital makes as thrilling a narrative as one 
is apt to find. 





Pew Fiction 


By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN 


The House of 
the Whispering Pines 


“ As good as The Leavenworth Case.’’—N. Y. Globe. 
“ From a legal point of view it is better than The Leaven- 
worth Case, and from a dramatic point of view far sur- 
passes Hand and Ring.”’—Chicago Record-Heraid 

With Frontispiece by A. I. Keller. Price, $1.50. 


By CYNTHIA STOCKLEY 
Poppy 


The Story of a South African Girl 


In its earlier chapters this story is reminiscent of Olive 
Schreiner’s Story of an African Farm. but its range is 
fargreater and its touch lighter. 

The author is an artist; she sets before us a strong 
sonality, strongly influenced for good and bad bed by it ite en en- 
vironment, and she has stopped at nothing to make her 
picturelive. 

With Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 


By HELEN HUNTINGTON 


An Apprentice to Truth 


The qualities of style that made Mrs. Huntington's first 
novel notable serve in the present book as the vehicle of 
a more elaborated story and of a psycho} study 
which, if not more profound, is more dramatic than that 
of The Sovereign Good. The stirring analysis of a soul is 
presented with charming humor and with unfailing grace. 


$1.50. 














By FLORENCE L. BARCLAY 


The Rosary 


An ideal love story—one that justifies the publishing 
business, refreshes the heart of the reviewer, strengthens 
faith in the outcome of the great experiment of putting 
humanity on earth. The Rosary is a rare book, a source 
of genuine delight.”— Syracuse Post-Standard. 


$1.35 net. 





By ASHTON HILLIERS 


The Master Girl 


A vivid picture of prehistoric times, when the wife-hunter 
prowled around the cave of the savage woman he intended 
to appropriate. Into this life of hard necessity, of physical 
conflict, of constant peril and unceasing vigilance, is intro- 
duced a love affair between a savage man and a savage 
woman that presents a blending of tenderness and 
savagery typical of an age when love and hate were more 
deeply-rooted passions than they are to-day. 





By F. W. BAIN 


A Mine of Faults 


“* A perfect love story of such beauty of spirit. of such 
freshness and grace of imagery, that it must take its place 
with the other things of art to serve permanently the high, 
poetic levels of human life.””— Washington Star. 


« $1.25 net. 
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PUTNAM’S SPRING BOOKS 


Vol. IV. From Sir Thomas North to Michael Drayton. Ready 


The Cambridge History of English Literature 


Edited by A. W. WARD, Litt.D., Master of Peterhouse, and A. R. WALLER, M. A., Peterhouse 


To be in 14 Volumes, Royal 8vo, of about 600 pages each. Price, per volume, $2.50. 
d for the complete work at $31.50 net, payable at the rate 
~ of $2. 25 on the notification of the publication of each volume. 


Vol. I. From the Beginning to the Cycles of Romance 
Vol. Il. The End of the Middle Ages 
Vol. Ill. Renascence and Reformation 


“ This rich, composite history of English literature is a real service to English scholarship. It presents us with the first 
adequate treatment of many neglected parts of our literary history, and it throws new light on many old themes. 
The editors deserve all thanks, and the critic who feels inclined to quarrel with this point or that in their methods or 
conclusions will be humiliated and silenced when he remembers that this is the first attempt by a body of scholars to tell 
the story of our literature on a scale worthy of its greatness.” — The Saturday Review. 


The Rise of Louis Napoleon 


By F. A. SIMPSON 
8vo. Illustrated. $3.50 net. 


This book is a contribution towards the study of # period 
in the history of the Napoleonic dynasty which has hardly 
yet reccived its due— the between the fall of the 











Previousty Issvep: 





George Sand frisetd' Won 


By RENE DOUMIC 
Author of * - Studies in French Literature,’’ etc. 
8vo. With Portraits. 
This finely-sensitive exercise in creative criticism first 
took the form of a series of lectures, delivered before the 
Société des Conférences, in Paris, during the course of last 


year. M. René Doumic, of the Académie Francaise, is pecu- 
liarly qualified to estimate the work. and to interpret the 
life of this diverse and elusive genius, and his study will 
be found to be full of subtlety and sympathetic intuition. 





period 
First Empire and the rise of the Second. Mr. Simpson’s vol- 
ume is based on a careful examination of muchunpublished 
material ; the diplomatic correspondence which be- 
tween the Eng! lish Foreign Office and the Bri! 
in Paris throughout this period has been freely employed. 





Lake George and Lake Champlain 


The War Trail of the Mohawks and the Battleground of France and in England their 
Contest for the Control of North America 
By W. MAX REID 
Author of “The Mohawk Valley,” “The Story of Old Fort Johnson,” etc. 


8vo, with 90 Fall-page Illustrations. 


$3.50 net. 


Mr. Reid’s new book is devoted to the history and the scenic beauty of a section of the country every inch of which is to 


him familiar ground. With its history and traditions he is deeply imbued, and to be deeply 


imbued with such a hi 


and with such traditions is no insignificant acquisition. There is no spot cn American soil that has witnessed more 


battles, small and 


great, than these !akes, making history for two continents. 





The Romance of the American Navy 


As Embodied in the Stories of Certain of our Public 
and Private Armed Ships from 1775-1909 
By FREDERIC STANHOPE HILL, Late U.S. Navy 
Author of “ Twenty-six Historic Ships,” 
“The Lucky Little Enterprise,” etc. 

8v0. With 44 Fall-page Illustrations. $2.50 net. 
A vivid presentation of the dramatic events in which our 
navy has distinguished on the high seas, and a 
stirring account is given of ee splendid spirit o of adven- 
ture and the deep-rooted patriotism that time and again 


gave the American navy the odventings over the ships of 
its adversaries. 


Nautical Science 


In Its Relation to Practical Navigation, Together with a 
Study of the Tides and Tidal Currents. 


By CHARLES LANE POOR, Ph.D. 
Author of “The Solar System,” etc. 


8vo. 42 Illustrations: $2.00 net. 
For 1} who wish to know how ships are navigated, this 
book of Professor Poor’s will be of — interest. In it 
are <eheel in simple, untechnical language, and 
out the use of mathematics, the astronomical facts and 
the scientific principles upon which is based the art of 
navigation. 





A Message to the Well 


By HORATIO W. DRESSER, Ph.D. (Harv.) 
Author of **The Power of Silence,” etc. 
Crown 8vo0. $1.25 net. 
In this new volume on the art of health, Dr. Dresser clears 
away many difficulties that have arisen since the appear- 
ance of the Emmanuel Movement and other recent phases 
The k is specially addressed to 


of mental healing 
those who have ‘ound @ measure of truth in mental heal- 





The Education of the Child 


( Reprinted from The Century of the Child ) 
By ELLEN KEY 
Author of* Kose and ee, ete. 
75 cen 


16. s net. 
. feoas Bok, Editor 0 of the fader Home Journal,” 


- Nothing finer 6n the wise education of the child has ever 

been brought into print. To me this chapter is a perfect 

classic ; <7 the way straight for every parent, and it 
a 














ing but who are dissatisfied with the theories that have should fi place in every home in America where there 
been brought forward to account for it. is a child.” 
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In spite of North Pole, South Pole, et a/, we believe this to be 
the most entertaining travel book of this decade. 


““A Vagabond 
Journey Around 
the World” 


is a book which will in- 
terest any one, young or 
old, who cares for adven- 

ture. It is the story of Bam <a 
@ young university man \ 
who made a journey around 
the world, and accomplished it 
absolutely without money except- 
ing what little he earned by the 
way- The author was possessed of 
keen powers of observation, and, above 
all, the Yankee trait of being at home 
wherever he finds himself. 













The Most Vivid Picture of 
Native Life in Strange 
Corners of the World 
Ever Presented 


1s in this book. French 
tramps, underground den- 
izens of German cities, 
Arabs of the Desert, high- 
and low-cast people of 
India, — these, and count- 
less others, are shown us as real 
Y7 personalities who stand out with 

the vividness of Kipling characters. 


The Author’s Personal Adventures 
* alone give distinction and tremendous in- 
terest to this really important book, every 
page of which glows with life. 


Royal 8vo, illustrated with more than 100 photographs. Price $3.50 net, postage 23 cents. 


THE HOUSE OF MYSTERY 


By WILL IRWIN. 12mo, 240 pages. Price 
$1.15 net, postage 10 cents. 
Will Irwin is one of the best-known contributors to cur- 
rent magazines. Here is his fitst important novel, —an 
up-to-date mystery story, now in beok form after its 
serial appearance in The Saturday Evening Post. The in- 
terest is sustained until, at the end, the mystery is solved. 


MR. CARTERET 


By DAVID GRAY, author of “Gallops.” 
16mo, 218 pages, handsomely illustrated. 
Price $1.00 net, postage 7 cents. 
Some of the best horse and hunting stories that have ever 
appeared are in Mr. Gray's two books of ** Gallops.”” The 
new volume, “ Mr. Carteret,”’ contains Mr. Gray’s most 
recent stories, all of them touching on sport. There is 
one capital golf story included in the collection. 


OLD LADY NUMBER 31 


By LOUISE FORSSLUND. 16mo, 275 pages. 
Price $1.00. 
A book which is having a constantly increasing sale, and 
one in which pathos and humor are equally blended. Old 
Lady No. 31 is not an old lady at all, but an old man 
who, with his wife, enters an old ladies’ home and soon 
becomes “ cock of the walk.”’ 


THE CROSSWAYS 


By HELEN R. MARTIN, author of “Tillie: 

a Maid.” 12mo, 311 pages. Price 
This is the most dramatic, and the most absorbing novel 
Mrs. Martin has written since her famous “ Tillie: A 
Mennonite Maid.” It is a story of the Pennsylvania 
Dutch, among whom comes a cultured Southern girl. It 
is a strong novel that grips from first page to last. 


THE PRODIGAL FATHER 
By J. STORER CLOUSTON, euthor of “The 
omy at Large.” 12mo, 300 pages. Price 
1.50. 
A delightful, amusing story, something after the order of 
Anstey’s famous “‘ Vice Versa’’ — how a crusty old gen- 
tleman, the strict father of a grown-up family, and an 
example in the business world, begins to grow young 
again with startling rapidity. 


ANTONIO 
By ERNEST OLDMEADOW, author of 
“Susan,” etc. 12mo, 581 frontispiece 


pages, 
in color. Price $1.30 net, postage 15 cents. 
A novel of most unusual quality—a moving, passionate 
tale of a monk in a land of vineyards and sunshine, into 
whose life Fate sent a fair, sweet Protestant girl, and 
monk and man fought together for her love. The critics 
class it with the greatest books of the year. 


LITTLE SISTER SNOW 
By the Author of “The Lady of the Decoration.” Selling fast. 
An exquisite book in matter and in form. The pictures alone, by a Japanese artist, and in full color, 
Price $1.00 net, postage 7 cents. 


would sell it. 
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Manet 
And the French Impressionists 
By THEODORE DURET 
A history of Manet, who is usually held to have been the 
founder of the French Impressionistic School of Art, and 
his followers in France: , Claude Monet, Sisley, 
Renoir, Berthe Morisot, Cézanne, and Guillaumin. 
Illustrated with four etchings, four —— engravings, 
and 32 half-tone 
Small quarto. Cloth, with gilt, $3.7! 75 net. 








Indoor Gardening 


By EBEN E. REXFORD 
Author of “ Four Seasons in the Garden,” etc. 

Here the amateur gardener will learn much concerning 
the different kinds of flowers, their care and develop- 
ment, Fae amy | of soils, window and veranda ens, 
pots, Grafnoge. . fertilizers, insects, seedlings, bulbs, deco- 
rations, th plements requ: , ete. 

Colored frontispiece and 32 illustrations. 

Crown 8vo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 net. 








The Complete Story of LIEUT. SIR ERNEST H. SHACKLETON’S Antarctic Expedition 


“The most interesting, thrilling, and instructive narrative of polar 
The Heart of the Antarctic exploration ever put before the public.’”’"— Boston Evening Transcript. 


12 color plates, 3 maps, and over 300 illustrations from photographs. Royal octavo. Two vols. Cloth, $10.00 net. 








The Heart of W. sf PR aa| Routledge 
Desire N E Rides Alone 
By ELIZABETH DEJEANS B O O K S By WILL L. COMFORT 
Author of 


“The Winning Chance.” 


SPRING 1910 


A consistently strong novel, dra- 
matic, well written, and full of 





A thoroughly modern story, with 
a California setting, dealing with 
people and circumstances that 
develop naturally in our prosper- 
ous, highly-strung life of to-day. 
We are given a glimpse into the 
innermost sanctuary of a wo- 
man’s soul—a revelation of the 
truth that to a woman there may 
be a greater thing than the love 
of aman. The plot is intensely 
dramatic and appealing, is han- 
dled with splendid skill, and will 
touch the sympathy and arouse 
the instant interest of every 
reader. 


Three illustrations in colors 
by The Kinneys. 


12mo. Decorated cloth, $1.50. 














J.B.LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Kida cian Philadelphia 


fire and intrigue. Mr. Comfort 
has drawn upon two practically 
new story places in the world of 
fiction to furnish the scenes for 
his narrative — India and Man- 
churia at the time of the Russo- 
Japanese War. While the novel 
is distinguished by -its clear and 
vigorous war scenes, the fine and 
sweet romance of the love of the 
hero, Routledge—a brave, strange 
and talented American — for the 
“most beautiful woman in Lon- 
don,” rivals these in interest. 


Colored frontispiece by 
Martin Justice. 


12mo. Cloth, with colored 
inset, $1.50. 























Raleigh 
A Romance of Elizabeth’s Court 
By STEPHEN LOVELL and WM. DEVEREUX 
A —— readable, highly dramatic novel, Soames upon 
the play “Sir Walter * which Mr. Lewis 
Waller recently scored such a big success in London, and 
which | he will probably produce in this — this fall. 
ith phot of the play. 
12mo. Decorated cloth, $1. oo 











The Daughters of Suffolk 


A Romance of the Middle XVI Century 
By WILLIAM JASPER NICOLLS 
The lives of Lady Jane Grey, and her sister, Lady 
Katharine Grey, form the historical facts from which 
Mr. Nicolls has written this most fascinating story. 
Twenty-four reproductions of rare old prints. 
12mo. Decorated cloth, $1.50. 








Robert Hichens’s Bella Donna 


is the Talk of the Country 


FIFTH LARGE PRINTING 











Skat 


Principles and Illustrative Games 
By A. ELIZABETH WAGER-SMITH 
Author of *‘A Primer of Skat.” 
This more advanced volume enters into the principles of 
the game of Skat and the intricacies which confront 
experienced players. 
Square 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. 








Hunting in British East Africa 
By PERCY C. MADEIRA 
A full account of a successful hunt, taken by the author, 
during the winter of 1907-08, over much the same country 
Mr. Roosevelt has been covering. 
Illustrated with 129 plates from photographs 
and two maps. Large octavo. Cloth, 
gilt top, $5.00 net. 
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IMPORTANT NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 











GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S 


By the Author of ‘‘The 
Conqueror.’’ Cloth, $1.50. 


new novel 


Tower of Ivory sinister. 


NOW READY 








Jack London’s new book Lost Face 


Short stories, chiefly of Alaska, which many consider 
Mr. London’s best store of experience. Cloth. $1.50. 


Mrs. Voynich’s new novel 
An Interrupted Friendship 


Needs no introduction beyond a reminder that it is 
by the creator of that poignantly impressive “‘ The 
Gadfly,” who, by the way, is one of the actors in this 
independent story. Cloth. $1.50. 


Social and Industrial Conditions in 
the North During the Civil War 


By Emerson David Fite, Ph.D., Yale University 
Dr. Fite, who is assistant professor of aes at Yale 
University, in ly corrects the very gene 
impression of this generation that the whole activi 
of the Nation from 61 to '65 was absorbed in the Ci 
War. Cloth, 8vo. $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.15. 


Dr. Andrew M. Fairbairn’s 
Studies in Religion : and Theology 


Dr. Fairbairn stands easily at the head of the 
testens writing the English. His Philosophy ot the the 
stian Religion” is justly a standard. 
Cloth. $3.50 net; postpaid, $3.69. 


Dr. Henry C. King’s new book 
The Ethics of Jesus 


An inspiring study of the attitude of Jesus toward 
man’s power to choose the life of love or the life of 
selfishness. Cloth, 12mo. $1.60 net; by mail, $1.61. 


Dr. Robert F. Horton’s 


Great Issues 
The author has that rare blending of the vision of 
the critic and the mystic which especially appeals to 
men who wish a modere post of view, yet are chilled 
by the prevalent mater 

Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.62. 


Dr. Irving King’s new book 
The Development of Religion 


A study in Anthropology and the Social Psychology 
of Primitive Religion, showing how the religious 
attitude has been built up gradually through activi- 
ties in the main social. 

Cloth, 8vo. $1.75 net; postpaid, $1.88. 





Bishop W. C. Doane’s 
The Book of Easter 


A collection of the associations of the world-festival 
of the return of life, similar in style to Mr. Mabie’s 
“The Book of Christmas,” with decorative drawings 
by oa Wharton Edwards. 

loth, decorated. $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.35. 


Charles G. D. Roberts’s 
Kings in Exile 
ly keen studies of animal life in captivity, 
nature studies along pam ey —~9y lines. A book 


that will interest any animal lov 
Tilustr nated, cloth. $1.50. 


Frederic L. Paxson’s 


The Last American Frontier 

The story of the conquest of the “Great American 

Desert,” of the brief golden day of the forty-niner, 

the pony express and the cowboy. 

In the Series of Stories from American History. 
Cloth, illustrated. $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.62. 


John R. Spear’s new book 


The American Merchant Marine 

A new volume of the Stories from American History 

Series, celebrating the day of speedy clippers, etc. 
Cloth. $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.61. 


Francis L. Wellman’s 
Day in Court 


The Subtle Arts of Great Advocates. A book full of 

interest to any man who is liable ever to figure in 
either witness stand or jury box 

By the author of The Art of Cross- 

Examination. $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.14. 


George E. Wood perry ® 
oetr 


The Inspiration of 
No critic has keener insight into the springs of 
ic energy, or expresses with warmer sympathy 
each man’s effort to follow the gleam, than Mr. 
Woodberry, himself a poet of distinction. 
Cloth, 12mo. $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.35. 


William Lyon Phelps’s 


Essays on Modern Novelists 


“ A volume that bids fair to form a distinct and per- 
manent landmark in the history of fiction,” says The 
Boston Transcript. Cloth. $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.61. 


new book 








Dr. Henry van Dyke’s new novel 


The Spirit of America 


Dr. Henry van Dyke is no more a boaster than he is an apologist, but a man of broad vision and clear 
understanding whose book is good to read for the inspiration as well as for the keen analysis to be 


found in its pages. 


Just ready. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net ; postpaid, £1.61. 
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THE KEATS-SHELLEY MEMORIAL. 


It is now almost a year since the ceremonial 
opening of the Keats-Shelley Memorial House 
in Rome — the house in the Piazza di Spagna 
to which Keats was brought by Joseph Severn, 
and in which the poet died February 28, 1821. 
The first Bulletin of the Memorial Association 
has just been issued, under the editorship of 
Sir Rennell Rodd and Mr. H. Nelson Gay, and 
for the first time makes public the full details 
of the exercises, besides presenting much other 
matter of deep interest to the lovers of the two 
English poets whose dying gaze was fixed upon 
Italian skies. Henceforth poetry-loving pil- 
grims from the English-speaking world to the 
Eternal City will pay double tribute to the 
memory of Keats and Shelley, —first at the 
twin tombs in the shadow of the Pyramid of 
Cestius, and then at the house which is now 
dedicated to these two immortal singers. 

The inception and progress of the enterprise 
so happily conceived and successfully carried 
into effect may be briefly recapitulated. It was 
in 1903, on the anniversary of Keats's death, 
that the plan took definite shape at the meeting 
of a small group of American authors who were 
then fortuitously gathered in Rome. The ini- 
tiative was due to Mr. Robert Underwood 
Johnson, and his efforts were cordially seconded 
by Sir Rennell Rodd. It was determined to 
organize English and American and Roman 
committees, to obtain the official sanction of the 
King of Italy, the King of England, and the 
President of the United States, and to invite 
subscriptions for the purchase of the desired 
house. It took three years to conduct the pre- 
liminary negotiations with the Italian owners 
of the property, and then, with an option on 
its purchase secured, the plan was made pub- 
lic. About a year of effort was required to 
secure the necessary funds (something over 
twenty thousand dollars), and then the property 
was bought by the Association. Gifts of books, 
manuscripts, and works of art suitable for 
preservation in such a place, were then solic- 
ited, and the demand met with a generous 
response. More material gifts were also forth- 
coming, including the furnishing of the rooms 
of the second-floor apartment which Keats occu- 
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pied, and the Memorial was ready for its formal 
dedication. It should be added that a perpet- 
ual, if modest, endowment fund is provided by 
the rental of the otherwise unoccupied parts of 
the building. 

The dedicatory ceremonies were held April 3, 
1909, in the presence of the King of Italy, the 
British and American Ambassadors, and about 
sixty invited guests, among whom were the 
Rev. Mr. Esdaile, Shelley’s grandson, and Mr. 
Arthur Severn, the son of Joseph Severn. Sir 
Rennell Rodd opened the exercises with a few 
well-chosen words, expressing his trust that the 
house will remain in perpetuity “a centre of 
interest and a shrine of pilgrimage to all the 
English-speaking people who come to this hos- 
pitable Italy, which all our poets have loved and 
to which in the century which has lately closed 
a large portion of their genius has been dedi- 
cated.” Mr. H. Nelson Gay, admitting that 
England had “furnished the poets” for the 
Memorial, said that America had shared in 
appreciating their genius, reprinting them 
steadily from 1821 onwards. And he added, 
addressing the King: “ No project which bears 
the name of Italy can fail to receive enthusiastic 
support across the Atlantic.” Mr. R. U. John- 
son, unable to be present, sent a letter paying 
tribute to Keats and Shelley —“ the freshness 
of their verse; their soaring imagination ; the 
exquisite music of their rhythms ; the ardor and 
breadth of their sympathies ; their steadfast con- 
viction of justice as the foundation of human 
government ; the gracious tradition of their per- 
sonal lovableness, and the glowing ideality of 
their devotion to a noble art.” 

An address by Signor Ferdinando Martini, 
statesman and scholar, was given in eloquent 
Italian. He brought a continental and quasi- 
political note into the proceedings, calling Keats 
“the André Chénier of English poetry, the 
unwearied seeker after the perfection of form,” 
and speaking of Shelley's prophetic vision that 
a century ago “ perceived Rome rending the 
sacerdotal cowl, and the shepherds of Ausonia 
chasing the northern wolves across the Alps.” 
A text from Carducci supplied Signor Martini’s 
peroration : 

“ Fremono freschi i pini per l’aura grande di Roma, 

Tu dove sei, poeta del liberato mondo ? ” 

The Italian poet asked his question of Shelley’s 
urn; the Italian statesman answered it at the 
shrine newly dedicated to Shelley’s memory. 
Mr. Arthur Severn, as the last speaker, told of 
the closing weeks of Keats’s life, as he had often 





heard the tale from the lips of his own father. 
The King then pronounced the formula of dedi- 
cation, and the proceedings were over. Their 
purport was afterwards summed up in these 
simple and sincere verses by Mr. Harold 
Boulton : 

“ From Britain, Empress of the worldwide seas, 

And from that proud republic of the West, 

The new Atlantis of our latter day, 

In April tide to Rome came embassies 

To greet two makers of sweet melodies, 

Where shreds of their mortality find rest 

Mid cypress trees and groves of poet’s bay, 

And loving hearts keep green their memories. 

We, lovers of our poets and Italy, 

Are as their children’s sons as men count years; 

These years, to them who soar in Fame’s wide spheres, 

Are but one wing-beat in eternity.” 

The furnishings of the memorial rooms have 
been provided by the New York Stock Exchange 

in memory of E.C. Stedman), the late General 

. J. Palmer of Colorado Springs, Mr. W. K. 
Bixby of St. Louis, and the Woman’s Club of 
Minneapolis. The other contents include works 
of art, personal relics, autograph letters, various 
manuscripts, and a library already numbering a 
thousand titles, to which it is expected a second 
thousand will soon be added. The committee 
has wisely decided to extend the scope of the 
Memorial to all the English poets having close 
associations with Italy, in consequence of which 
decision the collection already includes some 
material relating to Byron and Leigh Hunt. 
We trust that it will in time be made to include 
Landor, the Brownings, and Swinburne. We 
have hardly as yet had any American poet of 
high importance (with the possible exception of 
Longfellow), whose Italian associations would 
warrant admission to this distinguished com- 
pany. But the centuries may remedy even this 
defect in our record. 

The greater part of the Bulletin now pub- 
lished is devoted to a catalogue of the library, 
and a reprint of the letters acquired for the 
archives. Of this hitherto unpublished mate- 
rial, the most interesting part is found in a 
group of letters by Trelawny, relating in part 
to Shelley and Byron, and in part to his own 
adventurous enterprises. Letters by Shelley, 
Byron, Severn, and Trelawny are reproduced 
in photographic facsimile. An etching of the 
house, and two photogravure views of interiors, 
complete the list of illustrations. The Bulletin 
has thus documentary value on its own account, 
besides fulfilling its function as a record of the 
history of a peculiarly praiseworthy enterprise, 
now brought to a happy consummation. 
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THE FIRST AMERICAN STUDENTS 
IN GERMANY. 


A fresh reading of George Ticknor’s letters from 
Germany, as they appear in an attractive new edi- 
tion of his “ Life, Letters, and Journals,” published 
by Messrs. Houghton Mifflin Co. and provided with 
an Introduction by Mr. Ferris Greenslet, recalls a 
period in the intellectual development of this country 
which is full of interest for the present generation, 
when so many American students are earning their 
Ph.D.’s in German universities. The influence of the 
German mind over the American mind has played 
so great a réle in our intellectual and educational 
history that any facts pertaining to its establishment 
are of interest and value. When the time comes 
to measure the importance and extent of this influ- 
ence, these letters of Ticknor will be a valuable 
source of material. 

It was in August, 1815, when the young Bos- 
tonian whom Mr. Greenslet calls our first cosmo- 
politan scholar arrived in Géttingen, where he was 
to learn the real meaning of scholarship. Ticknor 
was, however, not the first American student to 
enter a German university, although the first to 
leave a published record of his experiences. Benja- 
min Smith Barton, of Pennsylvania, later an eminent 
physician and author of scientific works, had pre- 
ceded him at Gdttingen, and had taken his doctor’s 
degree there in 1799; also W. B. Astor of New 
York, and Edward Everett, whom he found there 
on his arrival, preparing himself for the Greek pro- 
fessorship in Harvard College. 

It is an interesting fact that Ticknor did not 
obtain his first knowledge of Gottingen from any 
one of these three countrymen, but from Madame 
de Staél’s work on Germany. This famous book, 
which first saw the light in England in 1813, dis- 
covered intellectual and spiritual Germany not only 
for France, but for the English-speaking world as 
well. The pitiful ignorance of the German language 
and literature prevailing in this country at that time 
is shown by Ticknor’s account of his difficulties in 
obtaining some preliminary knowledge of the lan- 
guage of the country where he had decided to study. 
There was no one in Boston who could teach him. 
In Jamaica Plains he found an Alsatian, a teacher 
of mathematics, who was willing to help him, but 
who warned him that he spoke a dialect. He bor- 
rowed a grammar, French and German, from Ed- 
ward Everett; sent to New Hampshire, where he 
knew there was a German dictionary, and obtained 
it; and after much seeking got hold of a copy of 
“ Werther” for a reading-book. 

At Gottingen the young scholar from over-seas 
found the leading university of Germany, if not 
of Europe. Founded by George the Second, the 
university had enjoyed the special protection of the 
English crown until Hanover was incorporated into 
Westphalia under Jerome Bonaparte. While Napo- 
leon was pillaging the universities of Jena, Halle, and 








Leipzig, he spared Gottingen, which, he declared, 
belonged neither to Hanover nor to Germany, but 
to the world. The University was equally fortunate 
in escaping the clutches of Jerome. Ticknor realized 
at once that he had entered a new world. Among 
the many distinguished scholars and teachers, he 
found two of international reputation — Gauss the 
mathematician, and Blumenbach the naturalist, who 
were attracting students from the whole of Europe. 
For the first time in his life, says his. editor, * he 
was made to understand and feel what is meant by 
instruction ;” to know “the difference between recit- 
ing to a man and being taught by him.” "In letter 
to his father he thus writes of his Greek tutor Dr. 
Schultze : 


“ Every day I am filled with new astonishment at the 
variety and accuracy, the minuteness and readiness of his 
learning. Every day I feel anew . . . what a mortifying 
distance there is between a European and an American 
scholar! We do not yet know what a Greek scholar is; we 
do not even know the process by which a man is to be made 
one. Mr. Schultze is hardly older than I am. . . . It never 
entered into my imagination to conceive that any expense 
of time or talent could make a man so accomplished in this 
forgotten tongue as he is.” 


The new-comer was also amazed by the prevailing 
industry. 

“Tf I desired to teach anybody the value of time, I would 
send him to spend a semester at Géttingen. Until I began 
to attend the lectures, and go frequently into the streets, I 
had no idea of the accuracy with which it is measured and 
sold by the professors. Every clock that strikes is the signal 
for four or five lectures to begin and four or five others to 
close. In the intervals you may go into the streets and find 
they are silent and empty; but the bell has hardly told the 
hour before they are filled with students, with their port- 
folios under their arms, hastening from the feet of one 
Gamaliel to those of another, — generally running, in order 
to save time. . . . As soon as they reach the room, they take 
their places and prepare their pens and paper. The pro- 
fessor comes in almost immediately, and from that time till 
he goes out, the sound of his disciples taking notes does not 
for an instant cease. . . . From the accuracy with which 
time is measured, what in all other languages is called a 
lesson is called in German ‘an hour.’ You are never asked 
if you take lessons of such a person, but whether you take 
‘hours’ of him. . . . Visiting, as it is done in our [American] 
colleges, is a thing absolutely unknown here. If a man, 
who means to have any reputation as a scholar, sees his best 
friend once a week, it is thought quite often enough.” 


The library of the university was a constant 
delight to the young student, as well as a reminder 
of the literary poverty of his own country. Speak- 
ing, after his return, of the library of Harvard Col- 
lege, he remarked : 

“ When I went away, I thought it was a large library 

when I came back, it seemed a closetful of books.” 
The young barbarian from the West excited interest 
in the Gottingen world on his own part. Endowed 
by nature with rare social gifts, he was received into 
the homes of his professors on terms of friendship. 
Together with his fellow-student, Everett, he was 
elected to the exclusive literary club of the university, 
a society composed of professors and a few chosen 
students. In reporting this honor to his father, he 
writes : 


“We were taken in as a kind of raree-show, I suppose, 
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and we are considered, I doubt not, with much the same 
curiosity that a tame monkey or a dancing bear would be. 
We come from such an immense distance, that it is supposed 
we can be hardly civilized; and it is, I am told, a matter of 
astonishment to many that we are white.” 

The young American himself may have been a 
“raree-show ” for several distinguished visitors of 
the university of whom we catch glimpses in the 
letters. One of them was Wolf, “the corypheus of 
German philologists,” of whom he writes : 

“ He was curious about our country, and questioned me 
about our scholars and our scholarship. I told him what I 
could, — amongst other things, of a fashionable dashing 
preacher of New York having told me that he took great plea- 
sure in reading the choruses of AUschylus, and that he read 
them without the aid of a dictionary! I was walking with 
Wolf at the time, and on hearing this he stopped, = 
round, and said, ‘He told you that, did he?’ ‘ Yes, I 
answered. ‘ Very well; the next time you hear him say it, 
do you tell him he lies, and that I say so.’” 

Ticknor was not in pursuit of a degree ; and after 
a residence of twenty months he set out again on his 
travels, carrying with him an unanswered letter of 
great moment, the offer of the professorships of the 
French and Spanish languages and of Belles Lettres 
at Harvard College. Soon after his return from 
Europe in 1819, he was inducted with solemn cere- 
mony into these new professorships. At Harvard, 
then a college of twenty teachers and three hundred 
students, Ticknor found a state of affairs which would 
have completely discouraged a man of less ardent 
and optimistic temperament. The methods of instruc- 
tion were antiquated, the discipline weak ; the govern- 
ing bodies had fallen into a state of laisser-faire, 
which made any change a slow and painful process. 
The reforms proposed by the new professor caused 
a great rattling among the dry bones at Cambridge. 
But the authorities had no taste for methods made in 
Germany, and the changes went no farther than his 
own department. But if Ticknor did not have the 
gratification of seeing many of hissuggestions adopted, 
to him belongs the honor of giving the initial impulse 
to the reforms which were finally to change into a 
university the institution which at that time did not 
deserve the name of college. Mr. Greenslet calls 
him “the originator of the university idea in 
America.” : 

Edward Everett, whom Ticknor had left behind 
at Gottingen, soon came home, bringing with him 
more German books for the Harvard library than 
all the rest of New England possessed. As soon as 
he was established as professor of Greek, one of his 
first acts was to urge upon the president of the col- 
lege the desirability of founding a travelling scholar- 
ship for the purpose of having some promising young 
scholar in training abroad for service to his alma 
mater. The suggestion was acted upon, and the 
choice fell upon George Bancroft, then in his 
eighteenth year. After three years in Gottingen, 
Bancroft returned to his native country, in 1820, 
with the degree of doctor of philosophy. For a 
year he was tutor at Harvard ; but failed to receive 
a permanent appointment, and was also, somewhat 





later, refused permission to read lectures on history 
after the German privat docent method, a privilege 
which would have been granted him in Gottingen. 
Thus Bancroft’s efforts to introduce an important 
feature of the German university was unsuccessful, 
and the future historian of his country never lent 
the distinction of his name to the faculty roll of its 
leading university. But the would-be reformer of 
his college is nevertheless entitled to a place in the 
history of American education. With Dr. Joseph 
Green Cogswell, also the holder of a degree from 
Gottingen, he founded in 1823, at Northampton, 
Mass., the famous Round Hill School which was 
largely based upon German ideas. 

After the way had been pointed out, the aspiring 
young scholars of America began to realize that 
“ homekeeping youths have ever homely wits,” and 
to follow those pioneers in ever-increasing numbers. 
It is a noticeable fact that Géttingen was the shrine 
of most of those early pilgrimages. For the year 
1829 the Book of the American Colony (an organiza- 
tion which still exists) shows the name of Longfellow 
followed under the rubric of “ Faculty” by “ Schine- 
wissenschaft,” an excellent term for the refined 
learning of Ticknor’s successor at Harvard. Other 
distinguished names on the colony’s roll-book are 
Emerson and Motley. It was at Gottingen that Motley 
formed his famous friendship with Bismarck. Like 
his predecessors, he had already finished his college 
course at home, which fact, however, had not made 
him too serious-minded for the peculiar pleasures of 
a German fighting corps. After his death, the Iron 
Chancellor, in a letter to Dr. Holmes, wrote of his 
old corpsbruder that he studied more than most 
corps members; also that he attempted original 
German poems and had planned a translation of 
Goethe’s “ Faust.” In an account of those early 
Americans at Gottingen, mention should also be 
made of F. H. Hedge, whom Dr. Harris has called 
“ the great German scholar thoroughly equipped and 
fully possessed of the German spirit, the German 
fountain among the Transcendentalists.” 

The reader may ask why these first Americans 
chose the German universities instead of Oxford and 
Cambridge. One would suppose, without further 
thought, that Oxford “with her dreaming spires” 
would have been the intellectual Mecca of such men 
as Ticknor and Longfellow. The explanation is 
not far to seek : the English universities have never 
treated foreign students with liberality ; nor did their 
peculiar character at the time in question permit of 
that universality of learning which Madame de Staél 
emphasized as characteristic of the universities of 
Germany. “Their teaching begins,” she wrote, 
“where that of most other nations ends.” To 
trace the full significance and influence of the 
ideas brought back from Germany by these first 
Americans wlio went there for study will be an 
important duty of the future historian of American 
culture. 

E.ien C. HInspALe. 
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CASUAL COMMENT. 


THE ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE CARNEGIE Foun- 
DATION have within a short time come to be looked 
forward to as important expressions of opinion upon 
current problems of higher education. The report 
for 1909 is no exception to this rule, and brings 
some very pertinent comments upon college adver- 
tising, upon financial statements, upon politics in 
State universities, and upon the significance of agri- 
cultural education. But there is one item in the 
report that is certain to command far more general 
attention than any of these, and, indeed, is likely 
to cause consternation in academic circles and to 
arouse a decided word of protest wherever academic 
interests are cherished. Tue D1 is able to refer 
with pleasure to its strong words of commendation 
of the purposes of the Foundation when the meas- 
ures adopted to promote its aims were first an- 
nounced ; and now, after an experience of only four 
years, it regrets to see one of the two fundamental 
policies, which gave to professors the right of retire- 
ment after twenty-five years of service, suddenly 
and unexpectedly withdrawn. The withdrawal is 
unaccompanied by word of regret, or even of excuse 
for its immediate execution. Retirements under 
this clause are in the future to be limited to cases of 
disability; and it is set forth that because only a 
small proportion of those who have in three or four 
years availed themselves of this privilege did so by 
reason of disability, the result is widely different 
from what was anticipated. Yet there is nothing 
in the original regulations which suggests disability 
as a prime cause for retirement. Indeed, the whole 
set of reasons given to support the decision seem so 
slight as to suggest the presence of a far more 
decisive factor in the probable inadequacy of the 
funds. Now it is a most dangerous policy in uni- 
versity administration to give one set of reasons, 
when in reality the situation is urgent, in terms of 
a very different set. The old injunction to hold 
separate that which is Cesar’s and that which has 
higher responsibilities, is not out of place here. It 
must be evident that an announcement that pro- 
fessors may look forward to retiring upon either 
one of two bases which they may personally prefer, 
is equivalent to a promise; and that in view of such 
a promise, the lives and activities of a small but 
worthy part of influential communities will be pro- 
foundly affected. A number of protests against the 
proposed change have already appeared, and all 
point to the conclusion that the only way for the 
Foundation to restore confidence in its policies is to 
postpone the execution of this decision until it is 
made financially necessary. It is particularly im- 
portant that the present obligation which the Foun- 
dation has accepted in regard to those men who in 
five or ten years would look forward to shaping 
their careers with reference to the use of this privi- 
lege, shall not be evaded. It is certainly a most 
regrettable situation that an institution which was 








distinctly created to advance the cause of learning 
and make more favorable the conditions under 
which the academic life in this country is followed 
should so early in its career have aroused a situation 
the more aggravating because of a benefit conferred 
and withdrawn. It is inevitable that such a situa- 
tion will draw forth, and above all from the friends 
of the Foundation, a most earnest protest for a 
reconsideration of this unfortunate decision. 

THE RAIN RETURNING AFTER THE CLOUD might 
be a paraphrase from Scripture to describe the 
process by’ which great reservoirs of wealth — 
accumulated by an alchemy scarcely less subtle 
and mysterious than that by which moisture from 
the earth is sucked up into elouds— when over- 
charged yield back their treasures to the source 
whence they came. How much of credit is due 
to the clouds that “bring fresh showers for the 
thirsting flowers” by discharging moisture they can 
no longer hold, and how much to the owners of 
the wealth restored, is a matter less vital than the 
fact of restoration. Considerations of practical wis- 
dom, if nothing more, dictate full recognition of 
acts tending toward public good. For such acts, 
two men in America have long been preéminent ; 
and now one of them, Mr. Rockefeller, has opened 
wider still the gates of his seemingly inexhaustible 
reservoir for purposes of beneficence that might 
almost be described as the general amelioration of 
mankind. A bill incorporating “The Rockefeller 
Foundation,” a sort of friendly rival to the Carnegie 
Foundation, has been introduced in Congress and 
referred to the Senate District Committee. In the 
words of the document, the object in view is “to 
promote the well-being and to advance the civiliza- 
tion of the people of the United States and its 
Territories and possessions, and of foreign lands, 
in the acquisition and dissemination of knowledge, 
in the prevention and relief of suffering, and in the 
promotion of any and all the elements of human 
progress.” The reported intention of Mr. Rocke- 
feller to give away most of his wealth in his lifetime 
seems in a fair way to be carried out. If it is his 
ambition to die a poor man, while most of the rest 
of us are foolishly nursing the contrary aspiration, 
the cause of learning and enlightenment, of progress 
and of charity, appears likely to profit materially 
thereby. 


THE END OF A FAMOUS JOURNALISTIC DYNASTY 
which comprised four generations and dated from 
1788, has come at last in the death of Arthur 
Fraser Walter, great-grandson of the John Walter 
who founded the London “Times,” and himself 
since 1894 either chief proprietor, or more recently 
chairman of the board of directors to which the 
management of the paper had passed after Mr. 
Alfred Harmsworth (now Lord Northcliffe) had pur- 
chased a controlling interest. It was in Arthur’s 
father’s time that the tide of fortune turned against 
the “ Thunderer” as a result of its ill-judged pub- 
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lication of the so-called Parnell letters or Piggott 
forgeries —a performance that is said to have cost 
John Walter nearly a million pounds. The tale 
since then of chancery proceedings, of various alien 
enterprises essayed by the journal (notably the 
“Times Book Club” and the “ Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica” reprint), and of other indications of a loss 
of solidity and prestige, must have been not exactly 
a joyous one to the late Mr. Walter. “The Times” 
without its Walter will seem to many of its old sub- 
seribers and readers quite a different paper. How 
softened is now its thunder as compared with its 
earth-shaking note in the days of J. T. Delane — 
Jupiter Tonans Delane, as he might be called. 

THE MAKING OF POETS AND DRAMATISTS is now 
a part of the programme of the fully equipped uni- 
versity. A “course in writing poetry” is offered, 
if reports are true, at the Missouri State University ; 
and at Harvard the art of the playwright has for 
some years figured among the things taught in the 
classroom. “The Technique of the Drama. Lee- 
tures and Practice. . . . Three plays are required 
of each student: an adaptation in one act; an origi- 
nal one-act play ; and a play of at least three acts.” 
This is to-day a course in good and regular standing 
in the college on the Charles, under Professor 
George P. Baker’s competent direction; and the 
number of recent Harvard graduates who have 
achieved greater or less distinction in the writing of 
plays, whether for the stage or the closet, seems to 
indicate that at least encouragement and wise coun- 
sel are to be had from the professor of the dramatic 
art — who may himself never have written an acting 
play in his life. The endeavor is now being made 
to endow a professorship of dramatic literature at 
Harvard, and to raise money for the building of a 
suitable theatre for the use of the Harvard Dramatic 
Association. co 8 

THE RESTORATION OF Homer to his old-time 
throne on the very peak of Parnassus, whence 
Wolf and later disbelievers in any such man as 
Homer had hurled him down as an empty impostor, 
a mere name and nothing more, has been at least 
partially effected by a little pamphlet in which Pro- 
fessor John A. Scott of Northwestern University 
adduces proof to show that the disputed ninth, 
tenth, twenty-third, and twenty-fourth books of the 
Iliad contain no more peculiar or suspiciously recent 
terms than do the other books. This scholarly 
attempt to give us back our blind bard is appre- 
ciatively welcomed by no less a Grecian and 
Homeric scholar than Mr. Andrew Lang, who con- 
tributes to the London “Morning Post” a com- 
mendatory and interesting column on the general 
subject of Mr. Scott’s pamphlet, and adds in closing : 
“ Meanwhile, an English scholar, Miss Stawell, of 
Newnham College, has done for the comparative 
grammar and metre of the Iliad and Odyssey what 
Mr. Scott has done for the vocabulary, with the 
same results, in her ‘Homer and the Iliad.’ Thus 
the higher criticism may be said to have collapsed.” 








Tue Sovurnern Liprary Trarine ScHoot, 
established five years ago by Mr. Carnegie, and 
since 1907 known as the Library Training School 
of the Carnegie Library of Atlanta, issues a small 
and business-like “Circular of Information,” from 
which we learn that it now enjoys a permanent 
income of four thousand five hundred dollars — 
thanks to its founder — and has a Faculty of seven, 
all women. Its course covers three terms, extend- 
ing from late September to the end of May, and 
amounting to 464 hours of classroom work. The 
subjects taught are grouped under seven general 
heads, and seem well selected to cover the essentials 
of library science. The school cannot, of course, 
expect to turn out in one year a ready-made Panizzi 
or Poole or Putnam; but there appears no reason 
why the young person who has it in him or her to 
become a librarian should not get a fair start at the 
Atlanta school. The moderateness of the expense 
involved is an attractive feature of the course. 
There is still in the South abundant room for library 
training schools, as there is also for libraries. 

THE PERSISTENCE OF POETRY, despite the insig- 
nificance of the material reward offered to even the 
most successful of poets, is a thing which may make 
the aspiring poet take heart again. The amount of 
verse, and good verse, now being published in En- 
gland is by no means small; and the amount seek- 
ing publication is many times larger. Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn, writing in the “ Nineteenth Century,” com- 
pares the present age with the period immediately 
succeeding Shakespeare’s death ; both alike showing 
a great variety of genuine and delightful poetry. He 
makes a study of two recent poets, Messrs. James 
Stephens and W. H. Davies, and maintains that good 
verse, however limited its sale, has a far better chance 
of being remembered—of achieving immortality, we 
might say—than any prose writing of corresponding 
excellence. The novel, the book of essays, the his- 
tory, the biography, please most at the first reading, 
and seldom do they receive a second; but the poem 
gives increasing pleasure the oftener it is read. 

‘MAKING CULTURE HUM” with the humming 
wheels of industry seems to be a matter of keen 
concern in the educational world just now, if we 
may judge from the advertisements of not a few 
academies and colleges and even universities. In 
his current report, President Pritchett of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
animadverts upon certain features of college adver- 
tising. The transgression of the bounds of aca- 
demic propriety, and even of common decency, in 
the effort to draw students, is much deplored. 
Among certain more or less astonishing or amusing 
devices noted by Dr. Pritchett as resorted to by 
some of our enterprising institutions of learning, we 
read the following alluring offer from a Virginia 
college: “To any parent who has twelve children, 
ten of them living, two of them in the college at 
the same time, one free literary tuition will be given; 
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if only one is sent, one-half tuition will be given.” 
This combined appeal to the anti-race-suicide in- 
stinct and the love of polite learning should be 
tremendously effective. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE “BEST SELLER” AND ROMANCE. 
(To the Editor of Tue D1.) 

Isn’t the contributor who writes of the “genteel 
atmosphere” of the “best seller” a little too hard on 
the reading public? Is it the gentility of high life that 
they crave, or the romance? And surely the craving 
for romance is a legitimate emotion, and the greatest 
art, as well as the most t artifice, satisfies it. 

Eor my part, I don’t believe it is because we are such 
snobs that we like to read about princes and heiresses, 
motor-cars, European tours, Worth gowns, and expen- 
sive cafés; it is because we are romantic. We can’t, in 
this matter-of-fact age, thoroughly believe in fairies, 
Alladin’s lamp, white magic, and all the other pleasant 
possibilities that in the “good old days” used to alle- 
viate the unendurable cc pl of humdrum 
existence. But one magic power is still left us — money. 
We see it — we who have n’t it — oiling the wheels to 
wonderful speed and efficiency. 

“ Life ’s a gift searee worth receivin’, 
And we hae muckle care and grievin’ ; : 
But, oiled by thee 
The wheels o’ life gang —— serievin’ 
Wi’ rattlin’ glee 





Money brings mountains to Mahomet or Mahomet to 
the mountains, according as Mahomet decrees; trans- 
forms ugliness to beauty, dullness to piquant adventure. 
We know, in our sober senses, that this modern magic 
has its limitations — that there are many things it can’t 
give its fortunate possessors; but we would like to try, 
for once in a way, what it could do for us, with our 
talents, our ingenuity, our zest for the joy of living. 

Of course that is the real magic, ancient or modern, 
— zest for the joy of living; but it would be too much 
to expect of the average man that he should find it out, 
or even believe it; money-magic appeals to his material 
mind. And so, while eraving for romance remains a 
leading motive in the doings of this work-a-day world, 
the beggar-maid cannot get into the “best seller” — 
unless she marries the King. The realist may depict 
the weary round of petty tasks with wonderful adroit- 
ness and discrimination; he will never write a “best 
seller.” So I consider the “ genteel atmosphere ” too 
Philistine an expression. I should state the formula 
of the “ best seller” thus: a presentation of people like 
ourselves, doing what we want to do, in places where 
we want to be,—and that, for most of us, unanalytic 
and little experienced in the ironies of life, means in 
places where the modern magic doth much abound, not 
because it is “genteel” to be rich, but because it is, 
as we thoughtlessly suppose, delightfully, unbelievably 
romantic. MARGARET VANCE. 

Oak Park, Iil., March 4, 1910. 


THE USE OF THE “PRINTER’S CATCHWORD.” 
(To the Editor of Tar D1at.) 

The typographical perplexity set forth by a corre- 
spondent in your last issue has doubtless been experienced 
by many other readers of books of poetry. Would not 
a simple way out of the difficulty be the adoption, in 





cases such as those to which he refers, of the old habit 
of printing the “ catchword ” at the foot of the page ?— 
i.e., print the first word of the line which begins on the 
next page, thus: 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary yet 
A 


CHARLES WELSH. 
Winthrop, Mass., March 7, 1910. 


[Apparently Mr. Welsh does not quite apprehend 
the difficulty pointed out by our previous correspond- 
ent, who complained that in reading books of 
poetry he often was perplexed by the absence of any- 
thing at the bottom of a page to indicate at a glance 
whether the last line completed a stanza, or the stanza 
was divided at that point and carried over to the next 
page. This applies particularly, of course, to stanzas 
of different lengths, and when the last line on a page 
ends with a period. We do not see that the catch- 
word would help the matter in the example given, 
the comma and the single line being sufficient indica- 
tion of a divided stanza. Nor would Mr. House’s 
suggestion of a blank line at the bottom of a page and 
another at the top of the following one be practically 
effective. The confusion arises, of course, from the 
fact that usage gives no other means of dividing 
stanzas than their separation by much more blank 
space than that used between other lines in the same 
book. Unless dashes or dots, or other mechanical 
signs, are used to separate stanzas, the evil will have 
to be endured ; although it is one that affects, whether 
they understand it or not, all careful readers of 
poetry. — Epr. Tue DrAt.]} 


ORIGIN OF A STOCK PHRASE. 
(To the Editor of Tae D1At.) 

I wish someone could inform me what he believes to 
be the origin of that lugubrious stock phrase, “in the 
cold and silent grave.” Does it belong to some frater- 
nity ritual, some early dirge or hymn, some novel or 
history, — or what? It certainly is not of the Bible, 
nor of Bryant’s “ Thanatopsis.” Yet it has the sound 
of a threadbare adage, worn out of gentle usage, but 
of some original pretensions. Can anyone tell ? 

S. T. Kupper. 

McGregor, Iowa, March 5, 1910. 


[ We should regard the phrase as the property of 
anyone who cared to use it, — one of those obvious 
collocations like “a cold, dreary day in November,” 
“a mild, balmy spring day,” “the bustling, noisy 
city,” with no known origin except the dictionary. 
Turning the words over in one’s mind, they do take 
on, as our correspondent says, “the sound of a 
threadbare adage.” Did not Curran, in his court- 
room speech, say to his judges, “My lamp of life 
is nearly extinguished ; I am going to the cold and 
silent grave”? Yet he did not need to have taken 
the words from Sir Walter Raleigh, who, in lines 
written on the night before his death, spoke of 
“the dark and silent grave.” And the words have 
doubtless been used innumerable times by others, 
who never knew of their use by Curran or by 
Raleigh. — Epr. Tue Drat.] 
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A TRAVELLER IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND.* 


The source of the Indus has for centuries 
lain hidden in the mountain fastnesses of the 
great central plateau of Asia, as secure from the 
contaminating gaze of the European explorer 
as is still Dangra-yum-tso, the sacred lake of 
the Tibetans. But the head-waters of the Indus, 
the Brahmaputra, and the Sutlej have at last 
been mapped by the dreaded foreigner, though 
the intrepid Sven Hedin still finds every ap- 
proach to the lake of holy waters barred by 
armed horsemen. 

Travelling in Tibet evidently lacks the com- 
forts of home, and offers no substitutes save 
the satisfaction of leaving on the map of Asia 
the record of a massive range of mountains 
happily christened the “ Trans-Himalaya,” of 
completing the survey of the head-waters of 
three great rivers of the continent, and of filling 
in the geographic details of certain bands across 
that great white place on the map which for- 
merly bore only the laconic label “« Unexplored.” 
It is cold in Tibet, even in summer. The 
monsoon blows incessantly day and night. The 
snows begin early in autumn and continue till 
late in the spring. Hedin’s route on the great 
plateau was all of it at an altitude exceeding 
12,000 feet, and often over 18,000. For two 
years, through summer’s blinding storms and 
winter’s baffling snows, he pushed doggedly on, 
wearing out caravan after caravan of horses, 
mules, yaks, even goats and sheep, in a grim 
battle with the forces of nature, crossing and 
re-crossing eight different passes of the Trans- 
Himalaya range. The reader is compelled by 
the modesty of the writer to re-read the simple 
account of his mid-winter battle with the ele- 
ments in the desert and desolate Karokorum 
Mountains, in order to appreciate fully the 
magnitude of the task and the success of its 
accomplishment. Obliged by the secret nature 
of his enterprise to discard most of the appur- 
tenances of the civilization to which he had 
bidden farewell a year before, accompanied by 
a mere handful of ignorant but faithful Lada- 
kis, without guides in a trackless wilderness of 
snowclad peaks, he brought the remnant of his 
little caravan through by sheer force of leader- 


* Trans-HiMataya: 





DiscOVERIES AND ADVENTURES 


mx Trset. By Sven Hedin. In two volumes. With 388 
illustrations from photographs, water-colour sketches, and 
drawings, by the author; and ten maps. New York: The 
Macmillan Co, 








ship. Conditions of temperature, altitude, and 
storm tested the powers of human endurance 
almost as severely as in polar explorations. 
The courage with which Hedin attempted to 
penetrate these unknown mountain fastnesses 
in the dead of winter at altitudes towering far 
above Alpine summits is not less than sublime. 
He has made Trans-Himalayan the superlative 
of Alpine in the vocabulary of mountaineering. 
The desert is swept by blinding dust and sand 
storms; water is scanty and found with diffi- 
culty, and then all too often bitter or salt. 
Nomads’ trails are followed at one’s peril, while 
fuel and fodder are scarce; for Tibet is much 
of it a treeless desert. . 

There is no playing to the galleries in Hedin’s 
portrayal of the thrilling parts of his narrative. 
A touch of rhetorical effect is reserved for the 
sentimental treatment which he gives to the loss 
of his faithful beasts of burden or to the various 
and sundry litters of puppies added to his cara- 
van, for the reflections on the lives of the self- 
immured lamas, or for the gruesome details of 
the revolting customs which the Tibetans use in 
the disposal of their dead. The narrative of his 
travels is detailed and encyclopedic. He sees 
Tibet through a geographer’s eyes, and describes 
it with geographical completeness. No particu- 
lar of elevation, orographic structure, or rate of 
flow of stream, no configuration of distant moun- 
tain range, escapes his nimble recording pencil. 
He fairly revels in geographic detail; the hur- 
ried or casual reader can hardly see Tibet for 
the landscape. It is but fair to characterize the 
book as one of exploration rather than travel, of 
information rather than mere entertainment. 
The pages afford abundant and carefully re- 
corded data regarding the country and people 
along the routes, enlivened continually by the 
minor details of human interest, by the minutiz 
of caravan life, of his horses, yaks, and dogs, 
and even of his sheep, which often served as 
refractory beasts of burden when horses and 
yaks failed. One soon comes to know the mem- 
bers of his caravan, — the intelligent Robert 
from the mission station at Srinagar, the only 
Eurasian in his following ; the efficient Muhamed 
Isa, his caravan bashi ; and crafty Panchor, the 
grafting guide, friend of all the nomad robbers. 
His followers, in spite of the perils into which 
he led them, and great physical discomforts to 
which they were subjected, gave him yeoman 
service, and parted from him with tears and 
lamentations. 

Mountain chains, swift icy rivers, trackless 
wind-swept salty deserts, deep snow, and shortage 
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of fuel and water, were not the only obstacles 
Hedin had to overcome. Tibet was closed to all 
foreigners, by formal agreement of four nations 
noted for their astute diplomacy —Tibet, China, 
Great Britain, and Russia. All appeals to the 
Liberal Government in England for permission 
to enter the forbidden land by way of India met 
with courteous but firm refusal. Baffled at 
Simla in his efforts to enter from the south, he 
plunged into Kashmir and entered Tibet from 
the northwest, reaching Shigatse, one hundred 
and fifty miles from Lhasa, through the sparsely- 
peopled country of the nomad tribes, before the 
Tibetan authorities stopped him and firmly com- 
pelled him to leave the country. A diplomatic 
battle-royal ensued, in which the explorer’s 
“religious scruples” against returning by the 
route by which he entered stood him in good 
stead ; for Tibetans are the most religious people 
in the world, and gave his geographical conscience 
its just dues in so far that they permitted him to 
zigzag his way back to the Kashmir frontier along 
a formerly explored route. A new agreement of 
Great Britain and Russia, in which China was 
requested to concur, expressly forbade for a 
period of three years all scientific expeditions 
into Tibet. This rendered doubly difficult all 
attempts to creep back into the forbidden land. 
The author says : 

“ The country of Tibet will doubtless in the future 

be closed as strictly as hitherto; for the supremacy over 
Tibet is a political question of the first importance to 
China, not only because Tibet is, as it were, a huge fortress 
with ramparts, walls, and ditches, protecting China, but 
also on account of the great spiritual iufluence which 
the two popes exercise over all Mongolians. As long as 
China has the Dalai Lama in its power, it can keep the 
Mongols in check; while in other circumstances the 
Dalai Lama could stir them up to insurrection against 
China. And Mongolia is also the buffer-state between 
China and Russia.” 
A new caravan was, however, secretly equipped 
in Kashmir which, starting ostensibly northward, 
plunged again in mid-winter into Western Tibet 
through the uninhabited wastes of Kuen-Lun, 
only to be stopped again after crossing once more 
the Trans-Himalayan range, and ordered post- 
haste from the land. Once more “ religious ” 
scruples and clever diplomacy won for Hedin the 
privilege of a circuitous route outward, and made 
possible a number of important additions to the 
maps of Tibet. 

The two bulky volumes of the present work 
do not afford opportunity for the full story of 
the return trip and the difficult traverse of the 
Himalayas by a new route. This, with an 
account of Tibetan monasteries, and of the trip 
through Japan, Korea, and Manchuria, is prom- 





ised in a later work ; while the youthful appetite 
for adventure is to be supplied by a selection of 
thrilling Tibetan experiences. 

The illustrations of the work are exceptionally 
fine and very abundant. The author’s sketches 
are confessedly not works of art, but they give 
a vivid impression of the atmospheric color- 
effects in this great plateau, and of scenes in the 
great monastery of Shigatse, while also enliven- 
ing and enlarging the reader’s appreciation of 
places, peoples, and incidents. Few books of 
exploration contain so much information so well 
told as these volumes of Hedin’s about the For- 


bidden Land. Cyartes Atwoop Koror. 








OUR DIPLOMATIC DEALINGS WITH SPAIN.* 


The war with Spain, which resulted in the 
transfer of Porto Rico and the Philippines to 
the United States and in the establishment of 
substantial American control over Cuba, has 
already formed the topic of a large literature. 
Of this literature, much, as might be expected 
where the matter deals with events so close at 
hand, is partisan ; much is incomplete ; and still 
more lacks the higher intellectual authority 
and judgment which come from the larger view 
possible only where events are placed in their 
true perspective with reference to others by 
being viewed down a vista of years. Admiral 
Chadwick’s volume on the diplomatic relations 
of the United States and Spain is an acceptable 
and valuable contribution to the growing body 
of material dealing with the Spanish war, and 
it has the additional merit (as the title intimates) 
of presenting a study of our recent relations 
with Spain simply as the latest steps in a long 
series of negotiations extending back to “ diffi- 
culties which had their seed in the peace of 
1763.” The book has thus a broad historical 
quality which marks it out as more than a con- 
tribution to contemporary politics, although of 
its 610 pages about a third are devoted to the 
years 1895-1898. 

Admiral Chadwick, after a general introduc- 
tion, begins with a chapter on the attitude of 
Spain in the American Revolution, and follows 
this with a discussion of the treaty of 1795 
which came as a result of the intrigue and dis- 
content in Louisiana. The question of Florida, 
the negotiations of 1804—5, and the collateral 
historical events, are carefully covered. Later, 

*Txe Revations oF THE Unrrep States AnD Spain: 


Drevomacy. By French Ensor Chadwick, Rear Admiral 
U.S. Navy. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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the author turns to our proposed alliance with 
Great Britain, which gave place to trafficking 
with France. Napoleon’s invasion of Spain and 
its effect in this country, the relations of Great 
Britain and Spain, Spanish land-grants, and the 
position of the United States regarding these 
questions and the South American situation, 
carry Admiral Chadwick to the end of his eighth 
chapter. His ninth section is an interesting 
discussion of the Holy Alliance, Canning’s posi- 
tion on American affairs, and the Congress of 
Verona. This leads by natural stages to the 
development of the Monroe Doctrine and the 
origin of the Panama Congress. Our attitude 
toward slavery and the Cuban question, and our 
assurances to Spain in 1840 and the following 
years, are then dealt with. Admiral Chadwick 
gives substantial attention to Cuban affairs, and 
continues with a valuable discussion of the rela- 
tions of Cuba and the United States during the 
decade 1850-1860, which brings his history to 
the opening of the Civil War, and closes his 
thirteenth chapter. The author recognizes the 
important bearing which our abolition of slavery 
had upon the Cuban question, and this recogni- 
tion shows itself throughout his subsequent dis- 
cussion of our dealings with Spain. He reviews 
with care and detail President Grant’s Cuban 
views, the position of Secretary Fish, and the 
events which ultimately led to the disturbances 
in Cuba and to our forcible interference. In 
all these matters the great merit of Admiral 
Chadwick’s book is seen in his reliance upon 
state papers and direct historical sources ; while 
the main criticism on his use of material must 
be that he has apparently employed but little 
Spanish documentary information. 

The chief immediate interest in this study of 
our relations with Spain will, however, lie largely 
in Admiral Chadwick’s later chapters in which 
he deals with the events subsequent to 1895. 
Here he has considered at length the attitude of 
the Cleveland administration toward the Cuban 
question and the Spanish government generally, 
the policy of Secretary Olney, Spain’s lack of un- 
derstanding of the feeling in the United States, 
the position assumed by President McKinley, 
the condition of the Cuban people, General 
Weyler, his policy and his final recall, the 
régime established by Consul General Lee in 
Cuba and his relations with the military authori- 
ties there, the destruction of the Maine, the find- 
ings of the court of inquiry thereon, conditions 
at Madrid, and the opening of the war. It is 
one of the most interesting features of this part 
of the work, that Admiral Chadwick concedes 





fully and frankly that Spain had by the begin- 
ning of April, before the final break which led 
to war, practically accepted American demands 
with regard to Cuba, in full. Much of the mat- 
ter in this portion of the volume is, in fact, a 
transcript of documentary matter carefully 
selected and put together. He regards the war 
as “the final act in the struggle for supremacy 
between Anglo-Saxons and men of the Latin race 
in North America, in which Philip, Elizabeth, 
Drake, Howard, Chatham, Vernon, Welf, Mont- 
calm, Washington, all had a part. The expedi- 
tion of the Great Armada, the murderous early 
struggles in Carolina and Florida, the seven 
years’ war which drove France from the Amer- 
can continent, were but acts in the drama the 
culmination of which, in 1898, left the Anglo- 
Saxon and the American in Mexico masters of 
the whole of the northern continent. It was the 
end of a race struggle which had lasted full three 
hundred years.” 

Admiral Chadwick’s book will be a valuable 
compendium of diplomatic information relative 
to relations with Spain from Colonial days down 
to the present. Its expressions of opinion are, as 
far as they relate to recent history, sufficiently 
few and sufficiently dispassionate. Although 
the writer’s sympathies are plainly evident, they 
are nowhere unduly thrust forward or presented 
in a biased way. Indeed, at times one wishes 
there had been less citation of papers and more 
critical analysis ; but this error, if it be such, is on 
the side of safety, and will not be objected to by 
the student. It is probably true that an examina- 
tion of Spanish archives, and the publication of 
such matter relative to recent events as is neces- 
sarily to be expected at a later date, will supply 
information upon certain matters which Admiral 
Chadwick has been compelled to deal with in a 
relatively incomplete way. For the present, he 
has performed an extremely useful service in 
giving to the public this extensive historical 
review of our relations with that nation which 
first opened the American continent to civiliza- 


tion and development. H, Parker WILLIS. 


A LITERARY FRAUD of an uncommonly cold-blooded 
kind is announced from Paris, in connection with the 
Empress Eugénie. In anticipation of the death of this 
aged woman, some unscrupulous publishers are said to 
have concocted a volume of pretended memoirs, to be 
foisted upon the market as soon as she departs this life. 
The nefarious scheme is exposed and vigorously de- 
nounced by M. Jules Clarétie, who says : “I have been 
solemnly assured that the Empress, who has chosen to 
keep silent with regard to the events of the past, has 
not written a single line of these ‘ Memoirs’ that are to 
be attributed to her.” 
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THE PROPHET OF MODERN MUSIC.* 





In the year 1685 there were born in Germany 
two men whose future task it was to lay the 
foundation of the art which is distinctively that 
of modern times. Sculpture is Greek, architec- 
ture is ancient and medizval, painting belongs 
to the Renaissance, poetry is universal and free 
from time limitations ; but music has reached 
its development in the last two centuries. The 
remarkable men referred to were Bach and 
Handel. Born in the same year, they also took 
their flight from earth in the same decade. The 
one came of a long musical ancestry, the other 
relied upon his own inborn genius. They were 
engaged upon the same great task ; they were 
actuated by similar motives and purposes ; they 
made a noble contribution to the happiness and 
elevation of mankind. 

They united in themselves the best attain- 
ments of their predecessors, and they made con- 
quests that were impossible to earlier men. 
Music had been decisively developing in its 
elements and resources. The forms of the com- 
position, the perfection of the instruments, the 
upbuilding of structures vast and impressive, 
solicited the attention and determined the ener- 
gies of the followers of the art. Bach and Handel 
came as the leaders and chief exponents of an 
art that had a numerous body of votaries. The 
instrument that was making extraordinary ad- 
vances was the organ ; the song that was chal- 
lenging the composer for its richer development 
was the religious choral; the orchestra in its 
independence was making an appeal quite irre- 
sistible ; the opera had found a congenial climate 
in Italy, and the Germans were eager and active 
in its introduction into their more serious land. 
There were remarkable executants and writers — 
Frescobaldi, with his novel and brilliant audaci- 
ties; Pachelbel, possessing the Teutonic thorough- 
ness ; and, greatest of all, Buxtehude, exercising 
a powerful influence on his students and followers. 

The young John Sebastian Bach responded 
ardently to these stimulating demands, and felt 
able to bring to successful conclusion what the 
others were not yet ready to accomplish. He 
found himself the centre of a large and splendid 
activity, and his place was first among those who 
did the most and carried the art of music farthest 
on its way. 

He was born at Eisenach, in Germany, and 
came of a family of musicians. For generations 





* Joann SepastiAn Bacu. The Story of the Develop- 
ment of a Great Personality. By C. Hubert H. Parry. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 








the Bachs had been devoted to the art, and num- 
bered many notable men among their kindred. 
Their gifts all descended to the great man who 
made them partakers of his fame—who concen- 
trated in himself all the tendencies of his time, 
and was the genuine forerunner and progenitor 
of that achievement in music which places it side 
by side with the highest artistic attainments of 
the world. Bach lost both parents while he was 
very young, and went to live with an older 
brother, John Christoph, who was a musician 
of some eminence, and who held an appoint- 
ment as organist in Ohrdruff, a village not far 
from Eisenach. Of this period in his life Sir 
Hubert Parry says : 

“In such a home new influences inevitably began to 
operate. Without laying undue stress on the difference 
between the art of a town musician and that of a musi- 
cian attached to a church establishment, it cannot be 
gainsaid that the regular, quiet, orderly, and sober 
existence of an organist of a church, the peculiar artis- 
tic atmosphere, and the kind of work which falls to his 
lot to do, are liable to exert a great and lasting influence 
upon the unfolding mind of a young musician. The 
better part of such influence is sobering. It leads to 
the concentration of the faculties upen the actual facts 
of art and to finding pleasure and reward in them 
rather than in the applause which brilliant individual 
achievement, either as performer or composer, may 
evoke. And under this influence it is easy to see that 
the character of the young musician soon received a 
permanent bent.” 

The education of the youth was carefully 
attended to, but at best it was not anything 
that we should nowadays regard as adequate. 
He was a pupil of Pachelbel’s, and during his 
earlier life he made a number of expeditions to 
study with certain leading men, notably Bohm 
and Buxtehude, and with the latter he remained 
so long over his leave of absence that he was in 
danger of losing the post which he then held. 
Like Shakespeare and Beethoven, his chief edu- 
cation came from his independent using and 
bringing to perfection of the great powers with 
which he found himself endowed, as soon as he 
arrived at self-consciousness. He was thrown 
upon his own resources early; at the age of 
fifteen he held a position in the convent school 
of St. Michael's at Liineberg, for which he 
received an insignificant stipend. He had sub- 
sequent appointments at Arnstadt, at Weimar, 
at Cothen, and at last went to Leipsic and was 
made cantor of the St. Thomas School, a place 
which he held until his death in 1750. He 
was also organist of the two leading churches 
in Leipsic. He was twice married, and left a 
large number of children, some of whom attained 
considerable musical distinction. He was a man 
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of sturdy independence of character, serious and 
deeply religious ; he was honored at his death, 
but his full recognition was left to men and 
times that succeeded him. 

The period of Bach’s novitiate closed with 
his call to Weimar in 1708. He had attained 
his Meisterschaft, and now began the mature 
period of his splendor as a composer. He was 
an indefatigable worker; his creative power 
came from an apparently inexhaustible source, 
and his productions — cantatas, motets, tocca- 
tas, fugues, passion music, masses — proceeded 
in a never-ending stream. His life broadened 
and deepened at Weimar; he came in contact 
with the reigning Duke, he found himself in 
association with men of his own type and tem- 
perament. Moreover, the Protestantism there 
was of the Orthodox rather than the Pietist 
kind. As the present biographer says: “ He 
(the Duke of Weimar) belonged to the group 
which was distinguished technically as being 
orthodox, among whose objects it was to main- 
tain the ancient musical traditions of the 
Church, as distinguished from the Pietists, to 
whom anything in the shape of artistic accesso- 
ries and appeals to the poetic imagination was 
abhorrent. So in this respect John Sebastian 
was sure of a field to exercise his powers.” 

During the Weimar period Bach sounded the 
heights and depths of the cantata. He unfolded 
this form as no man before him had done, and 
he fashioned a unity of chorals which practically 
brought into the world a new work of art. 
Some of his greatest achievements belong to this 
time. Toccatas and fugues and fantasies of 
astonishing amplitude gave evidence of his mas- 
tery. He had become conscious of his art and 
its infinite resources. 

Sir Hubert Parry finds it somewhat difficult 
to assign a reason for Bach’s willingness to 
leave Weimar, where so much had been to his 
mind, and where such successes had been won. 
The reasons were probably more subjective than 
would strike the simple on-looker. At Céthen 
a new field of his art allured him. The organ 
should not exclusively call him devotee; the 
larger opportunities of the orchestra were open- 
ing to him. Composers before him and around 
him, in Italy and in Germany, — Corelli, Scar- 
latti, Reinken, — were bringing into play the 
special characteristics and resources of the vari- 
ous instruments, and, as our author says: 

“ Bach’s energy in exploring the possibilities of secu- 
lar instrumental music during the time when he was at 


Céthen seems to have been all-embracing. His oppor- 
tunities of hearing such music were plentiful, and there 





being no special inducements to write choral music on a 
grand scale, his mind was more free to address itself to 
various forms of this large branch of art.” 

So we get his concertos and suites for different 
instruments, his overtures, his sonatas, accom- 
panied or unaccompanied, for the violin, and 
his epoch-making ‘“ Wohltemperirtes Clavier.” 
The next step will of course be to put all these 
musical resources together. But before that 
occurs, there is another migration, the last, to a 
larger field of labor. He takes up his sojourn 
in Leipsic, where he remains until his death. 
He succeeded Kuhnau, a versatile and distin- 
guished musician, as cantor of the Thomas 
Schule, a foundation under the control of the 
City Council. He now returns to the produc- 
tion of cantatas, but with the largeness and mas- 
tery that came from full maturity of power, and 
the high consciousness thereof. He also attains 
the recognition of the universality of the musical 
forms, and, although a consistent Protestant, 
pours his religious ardor into the moulds fur- 
nished by the Church Catholic. To this period 
belong the chief successes of his career, the 
imposing Magnificat, the Mass in B minor to 
which no epithet except incomparable is applica- 
ble, and the wonderful Matthew Passion Music. 
With these are to be grouped the Fugue in B 
minor, the grand Toccata in F, and the Fantasia 
in G minor. His work draws to a close, and his 
end is only another example of the ingratitude 
of an unthinking generation, and the failure of 
those near the benefactor to take him for what 
he is. 

Bach belongs with the great upbuilders of 
music ; it was his to give consistent form to the 
masses of material long accumulating, to seize 
upon the characteristics of instrument after 
instrument and find for each its place in the 
great whole, to show what could be done with 
the concerto, the sonata, the mass, and to bring 
them into that perfection of form which could 
alone lead to their setting forth their complete 
significance. With Palestrina as his genuine 
predecessor, and Handel as his compeer and co- 
adjutor, he made of music a vehicle of expression 
not to be su He was both the consum- 
mation of what preceded him and the prophet 
of what was to come. No art had taken so long 
a time to ripen and mature as Music. He was 
the chosen instrumentality to bring its elements 
together. Of his musical accomplishment, Sir 
Hubert Parry says: 


“ For over one hundred and fifty years since Bach’s 
death composers have been constantly endeavoring to 
enhance their artistic resources; and yet with all their 
devoted and unsparing efforts they do not appear to 
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have got much beyond the standard of his achievements. | 


In some respects indeed they seem like people who 
have turned aside from a path which appeared rather 
too arduous and have gone a long way round, only to 
find themselves after a long climb at much the same 
place as they started from.” 

The opera was in full blast with Keiser in 
the neighboring town of Hamburg, and Bach 
visited there ; he also met the composer Hasse, 
at Dresden. He was not allured, however, into 
any efforts in the direction which these men had 
taken. His great contemporary, Handel, spent 
years in the production of operas, but at last 
abandoned them for the serious work of his 
life. The music of Italy had some attraction 
for Bach ; the charm and fluency of its melody 
held him with its fascination, as they must hold 
everyone ; but he wove the lighter strands suc- 
cessfully into his stronger texture, and gave 
them such use and privilege as conduced to the 
fulfilment of his more strenuous aims. Poly- 
phony, of which he was the great master, has 
found a triumphant re-birth in Beethoven, 
Wagner, Strauss. 

After Bach’s death, the world gave him small 
attention ; his manuscripts were divided among 
his sons, and posterity was in danger of losing 
them. Fortunately, the younger son, Philipp 
Emanual, took care of his portion, — the elder 
son, Friedmann, being dissipated and disposing 
of the precious works at his need and caprice, 
thus causing an irreparable loss. For a time 
Bach was in an eclipse; but he was sure to 
come into his own. The resuscitation owes 
much to the enthusiasm of Mendelssohn and 
Schumann, Franz and Wagner ; to-day and for 
all time he stands among the dii majores in the 
realm of art. 

The work of Sir Hubert Parry occupies a 
place in the field of English musical literature 
quite its own ; we have few works to compare 
with it; the voluminous life by Spitta has, 
indeed, been translated, but its encyclopedic 
character puts it into the domain of the special 
student. The present life of Bach is both for 
the student and the general reader. It is illu- 
minating in its discussion of Bach’s music; it 
presents all aspects of the master’s career fully 
and with insight ; it is sympathetic and highly 
appreciative. The large learning of the author 
has been put under contribution ; the great sub- 
ject has been treated in the style and with the 
reverence which it demands. It is an admirable 
book. The publishers have recognized their 
obligation and sent forth a fine volume with 
appropriate illustrations. 

Louis James Bock. 


| JOAN OF ARC: AN ANTI-CLERICAL VIEW.* 





After nearly five centuries, Jeanne d’ Are has 
been formally enrolled among the beatified. In 
the minds of many devout Frenchmen shé has 
long held the place of a saint; but” not: till 
recently were her partisans able to produce argu- 
ments of a sufficiently convincing eharactert6 
secure favorable action at Rome. But _ \ 
Frenchmen, it appears, regard the act of" beatifi- 
cation in a serious light ; while good churchmen 
were seeking arguments to prove that the shep- 
herdess of Domremi was a worker of miracles, 
a famous literary artist was also examining the 
historical documents of the fifteenth century, and 
was gradually developing the theory that the 
strange and mysterious behavior of the Maid was 
merely the result of a morbid “ hallucinated ” 
mind acting on the fraudulent suggestions of 
selfish priests. 

M. Anatole France published his biography 
in 1908. It encountered an immediate and 
almost violent opposition. That the clerical 
elements should be hostile, is not strange ; more 
significant is the attitude of the professional his- 
torians, many of whom refused to regard the 
workasanything more than an anti-clerical brief. 
In the preface to the present (English) edition, 
the author admits that the reviewers had “ dis- 
covered in this work certain errors ”; but these 


he tells us have been eliminated. And he adds : 


“The hagiographers alone are openly hostile. They 

reproach me, not with my manner of explaining the facts, 
but with having explained them at all. . . . And these 
zealous inquisitors, so intent on condemning my work, 
have failed to discover therein any grave fault, any fla- 
grant inexactness. Their severity has had to content 
itself with a few inadvertences and with a few printer’s 
errors.” 
It is interesting to find that among the “ hagio- 
graphers ”’ we shall have to class such writers as 
the late M. Achille Luchaire, who knew medi- 
zeval France as few scholars have known it ; and 
Mr. Andrew Lang, who refused to accept M. 
France’s biography as definitive, and promptly 
proceeded to write another in refutation (see THE 
Drat, April 16, 1909) ; and Mr. F. C. Lowell, 
who once wrote an excellent biography of the 
Maid, and who characterizes the work of the great 
romancer as “dangerously untrustworthy.” 

M. France’s conception of his subject is 
totally different from the conventional one. He 

_sees her as the rather commonplace shepherdess, 
subject to mental aberrations in the form of 





*Tue Lire or Joan or Arc. By Anatole France. 
Translation by Winifred Stephens. In two volumes. New 
York : John Lane Co. 
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hallucinations. She is good and saintly, — the 
author repeatedly emphasizes her saintliness, 
but his conception of a medizval saint is such 
that the term is scarcely a compliment. Jeanne’s 
peculiar mental state he believes to have inter- 
ested the local clergy ; and soon, after a little 
careful coaching, the “ hallucinated lass’’ is 
transformed into a prophetess. 

“Had this idea of a holy militant mission, 
conceived by Jeanne through the intermediary 
of her voices, come into her mind spontaneously 
without the intervention of any outside will, or 
had it been suggested to her by someone who 
was influencing her?” In answer to this fun- 
damental question, the author states that Jeanne 
was acquainted with a prophecy that France 
“would be ruined by a woman and saved by a 
maiden”; she had also been told that the 
“Maiden Redemptress should come from the 
border of Lorraine.” And without further 
argument or evidence, the author concludes : 
“It is no longer possible to doubt that the 
prophecy thus revised is the work of an eccle- 
siastic whose intentions may be easily divined.” 
After this remarkable feat of logic, one is sur- 
prised to learn that the author cannot name the 
priest in question ; but one among the suffering 
clergy of the Meuse valley “ whose name will 
never be known, raised up an angelic deliverer 
for the king and the kingdom of France.” 

And now comes Mr. Andrew Lang with the 
positive statement that “we have no evidence 
that she had heard of the Merlin prophecy till 
after she had announced her mission.” 

In speaking of the Dauphin’s kingship, the 
Maid stated that he should hold France as a fief 
(en commande ) of the King of Heaven. This 
again is evidence to the author’s mind of clerical 
prompting. But critics reply to this that the 
idea could have been gotten from sermons; it 
was the current idea of the time among church- 
men. At first Jeanne announces a general 
mission, to save France; later, it is to deliver 
Orleans. And with fine sarcasm the historian 
comments in this fashion: “* We cannot fail to 
recognize the readiness and the tact with which 
the Voices altered their commands previously 
given according to the necessities of the moment.” 

The same priestly influence M. France finds 
at work during those six long weeks at Poitiers, 
when the theologians were examining the Maid 


to make sure that she was not sent by the evil. 


one. 

“ But Jeanne before the doctors at Poitiers was an 
exception; she ran no risk of being suspected in mat- 
ters of faith, Even Brother Pierre Turelure himself 








had no desire to find in her one of those heretics he zeal- 
ously sought to discover at Toulouse. In her presence 
the illustrious masters drew in their theological claws. 
They were churchmen, but they were Armagnacs, for 
the most part business men, diplomatists, old councillors 
of the Dauphin. As priests doubtless they were pos- 
sessed of a certain body of dogma and morality, and of 
a code of rules for judging matters of faith. But now 
it was a question not of curing the disease of heresy, 
but of driving out the English.” 

However, the farce served a purpose: it gave 
time for the Maid’s fame to spread throughout 
the realm ; it familiarized the people of France 
with the thought that a miracle was to be per- 
formed on behalf of the miserable Dauphin ; it 
filled his partisans with hope, his enemies with 
fear. 

Of the Maid’s actual achievements, M. France 
does not speak with much enthusiasm. He holds 
that the situation of the besiegers of Orleans was, 
if possible, worse than that of the besieged. All 
that was necessary to dislodge the English was 
a little confidence; and the Maid’s reputed 
sanctity furnished that. The author criticizes 
her determination to go to Rheims rather than 
against Paris; but “she did not know enough 
of the configuration of the country to decide 
such a question, and it is not likely that her 
saints and angels knew more of geography than 
she did.” 

At the same time, the author denies that the 
Maid had any influence on the determination to 
go to Rheims. It was the Archbishop of 
Rheims, a “ greedy, avaricious, unscrupulous ”’ 
churchman, who insisted on the journey, and 
who carried the day. “Fifteen years had 
passed since his elevation to the archiepiscopal 
see of Rheims; and of his enormous revenue he 
had not yet received one penny.” Here we 
have the motive. So far as foot-notes show, 
this remarkable conclusion is based on no docu- 
mentary evidence, and is reached in the face of 
Dunois’s testimony that “the Maid won all to 
her determined course.” 

Of the great tragedy that followed the capture 
of the Maid, — the sale of the prisoner to the 
English, the two trials, and the execution, — 
the author gives a circumstantial account of 
nearly two hundred pages. For the inactivity 
of King Charles and the ecclesiastics of his 
party he can give no reason, unless it be that 
doubts had arisen among the Armagnacs as to 
the sanctity of the Maid. Two chapters, deal- 
ing with various pretended Jeannes and the trial 
of rehabilitation (1455), bring the narrative to 
a close. Four brief appendices are added, of 
which only one — a letter from Dr. G. Dumas 
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cautiously accepting the author’s theory of hal- 
lucination and suggestion — is of any particular 
interest. 

Reviewers have charged M. France with 
almost every offense known to historical writ- 
ing: suppressing or misinterpreting evidence, 
substituting plausible theory for documentary 
statements, misquoting important testimony, and 
the rest. Those charges will have to be left, 
however, to scholars who have an intimate 
acquaintance with the field in question. But on 
one point even the lay reader may have a right 
to form an opinion. In all historical writing, 
the attitude that the author assumes toward his 
subject is of prime importance ; and in this par- 
ticular case the attitude and the view-point are 
readily determined. In his Introduction, M. 
France tells us that he has tried to look at 
events from the view-point of the century in 
which Jeanne lived; and the earlier chapters 
give the impression that in this he has succeeded. 
But the reader soon discovers that his praise is 
insincere, that his purpose in describing pecul- 
iarities of fifteenth-century thought is not to 
instruct but to satirize, that of sympathy for his 
theme he has very little, and that he utterly fails 
to appreciate the importance of Jeanne’s achieve- 
ments for the history of his country. 

In many respects the biography is a remark- 
able work. Of literary excellences it is need- 
less to speak ; it is written in the same elegant 
style that we know from the author’s romances, 
though perhaps less vigorous, more controlled, 
and consequently more artificial. The general 
reader, as well as the student of history and of 
psychology, will find the volumes entertaining, 
suggestive, and thought-provoking. But it is 
not likely that the world will ever accept the 
picture of the young shepherdess that M. France 
has painted so skilfully as a faithful portrait of 
Jeanne d’Are. LavurRENcE M. Larson. 


A TIMELY WoRD on the obsoleteness of war has been 
written by Mr. Norman Angell, an Englishman, in a 
book that he well names “ Europe’s Optical Illusion.” 
In these days of « Dreadnaughts” and much talk about 
possible hostile invasions it is refreshing to chance 
upon a sensible and convincing presentation of the 
whole matter. So intricately interdependent, financially 
and industrially, are the nations of the world to-day 
that Mr. Angell pronounces war to be “inteliectually 
obsolete.” That it is also morally unthinkable, and in 
every way a most clumsy and unsatisfactory way to 
adjust international differences, no enlightened person 
can dispute. Warfare, whatever it was in Homer’s 
time, is now a thing without glamour or poetic charm, 
and we are nearly all heartily ashamed of it as a glar- 
ing anachronism, an ungainly survival of a ruder age. 





RECENT POETRY.* 


An allegory of sacred and profane love is found 
in “ A Vision of Life,” by Mr. Darrell Figgis. The 
narrator suffers the temptation of St. Anthony, but 
is saved by “a voice of awful import” that arouses 
his higher self. Mr. Figgis is a metaphysical poet, 
as we may see from this example of his shorter 
pieces : 

“ Each hath the Type of bliss within his thought 

That utters for him all his Life would be: 

The summit of his soul’s felicity, 

The consummation wherein should be wrought 

In deft attainment all his spirit bought 

Awhile in fervent hope — whose roundest fee 

"T was good to pay. "Tisso; enough! Forme, 

Be it amiss or be it fitly sought, 

This would I crave — that mine and thy full soul 

May touch their mutual deep content, howe’er 

Life twists its tortuous course; may still control 

Their Individuality, yet fare 

So subtly each on each, that as one whole 

They might stretch to their goal in God’s pure air.” 
This volume is favored by an introduction from 
the pen of Mr. Chesterton, who finds in the poet a 
reversion to the Elizabethan manner, and holds him 
a spiritual kinsman of the late Francis Thompson. 
He has “the same essential qualities of sustained 
and systematic metrical style, of line linked with 
line in a process requiring the reader’s attention, 
and remote in its very nature from the startling 
simplicity of the old romantic ballad.” All this may 
be allowed, and, indeed, appears clearly enough in 
our brief quotation. The critic goes on to say that 
“if this kind of poetry prevails, people will have to 
listen to it rather as they listen to good and rather 
difficult music, not as they listen to scattered bril- 
liancies in a speech by Mr. Bernard Shaw.” Mr 
Figgis is, moreover, “on the side of the angels,” 
and his work offers evidence of “a certain return 
to right feeling and faith in life, not as an early 
dream of transcendentalism, but as an ultimate 
result of experience.” 


The decorous and pallid verse of Mr. Hugh 


*A Vision or Lire. Poems by Darrell Figgis. New 
York: John Lane Co. 

Licut AMONG THE Leaves. By Hugh Moreton Frewen. 
London: David Nutt. 

Lusvs. By Christopher Stone. Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. 

Opps AND Enps. By R. Montagu Tabor. New York: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 

Tue Roves Rimwer, anp OrHER PorEmMs. 





By Bliss 


Carman. New York: Mitchell Kennerley. 
Porms. By Percy Mackaye. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 


Sones oF THE OpEN. By John Myers O’Hara. Portland, 
Maine: Smith & Sale. 

Tue Biusurvut Sours AnD HippocrEene. Being Songs 
by Robert Loveman. Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott Co. 

Happy Enpinc. The Collected Lyrics of Louise Imogen 
Guiney. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Tue Guest at THE Gate. By Edith M. Thomas- 
Boston: Richard G. Badger. 

From THE Cup or SILENCE, AND OTHER Porms. By 

Helen Huntington. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Lyrics or Lirr. By Florence Earle Coates. Boston 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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Moreton Frewen may be fairly illustrated by the 
lyric, “ Love Grown Cold.” 


“ Like a voice from the tomb that is dead, 
Like the light of a star that is old, 
Like a face in a dream that has long since fled 
Is love grown cold ; 


“The thoughts which I dared not think, 
The deeds that are past and done, 
Returning flock by memory’s brink 
One by one. 
“Of the days that I loved you most, 
Of the days that you loved me best, 
Like the postern light of a ship at night 
We are dispossessed.” 
A few of these pieces have African themes, and 
gain a touch of color thereby. Others are religious 
musings, and there is one rather pretty group of 
songs about birds. 


Mr. Christopher Stone publishes a little book 
called “ Lusus,” which is a collection of brief and 
pointless prose sketches with verses intermingled. 
The verses are usually commonplace, but something 
a little more than that is offered by the lines entitled 
“The Idealist.” 

“Somewhere beyond the ocean’s melting rim, 
Beyond the level surface of the waves, 
He dreams of islands, in whose echoing caves 
Rest and eternal music wait for him. 
Behind, long billows seem to touch the brim 
Of low white cliffs, and looking back he craves 
To stand once more at his forefathers’ graves, 
Hard by the cottage-door and garden trim. 
Too late he turns the prow; through fretful spray 
The keel slips homeward, and the ominous roar 
Of tumbling surf is nearer, till once more 
Within the arms of his familiar bay 
He hears the village bell from far away, ° 
And lo! fierce wreckers line the fatal shore.” 


The “ Odds and Ends” of Mr. R. Moutagu Tabor 
are parodies, exercises in classical and macaronic 
verse, political and social skits, and vers de société 
of the sort made familiar by numerous exemplars. 
“ A Dissolution of Partnership” is a neat and effec- 
tive example. 

“When you played at Bridge with me, 
When I saw you lightly make, 
As my smiling vis-a-vis, 
Every possible mistake, 
I forgave you, though I paid 
Dearly for the slips you made. 
“When you played at Golf with me, 
When your efforts made the ball 
Through the green or from the tee 
Into every bunker fall, 
I forgave you, though it cost 
Many a pang each time we lost. 
“When you played at Love with me, 
Ah! what science then, what skill 
Drew me to your feet to be 
Now discarded at your will; 
Shall I still forgive you? Yes! 
Nothing ever grieved me less.” 
Mr. Tabor’s touch as a parodist may be shown by a 
couple of brief examples. 

“The Trippers came down to the sea in their hordes, 
And their raiment was gorgeous with gewgaws and gauds, 
And their brass was as brazen, their manners as free, 

As when they lark nightly through Shoreditch, E. C.” 





“ What means this flimsy paper blue, 
With hints of all the ills I'll rue 
Be my return not full and true? 

The Census. 


“ What strikes me with profound dismay 
At what my maiden aunt will say 
When pressed to state her natal day ? 

The Census.” 


A few more extracts would go far to prove that the 
author was in line toqualify for the laurels of C. S. C. 


In “The Rough Rider, and Other Poems,” Mr. 
Bliss Carman’s lyre is attuned to themes suggested 
by his adopted country. New England legends, 
Puritan ballads, tributes to our national heroes, and 
songs in commemoration of our national festivals, 
make up this pleasing little volume, and show the 
writer to have fairly earned citizenship with us. 
We are not quite sure that his description of “The 
Rough Rider ” fits, but we cannot deny its writer’s 
conviction. 

“ Who is the hardy figure 
Of virile fighting strain, 
With valor and conviction 
In heart, and hand, and brain ? 
Sprung from our old ideals 
To serve our later needs, 
He is the modern Roundhead, 
The man who rides and reads.” 
But we can accord him complete sympathy when he 
hymns “A New England Thanksgiving ” in such 
strains as the following: 


“ Here lived the men who gave us 
The purpose that holds fast, 
The dream that nerves endeavor, 
The glory that shall last. 
Here strong as pines in winter, 
And free as ripening corn, 
Our faith in fair ideals — 
Our fathers’ faith — was born. 


“ Here shone through simple living, 
With pride in word and deed, 
And consciences of granite, 
The old New England breed. 
With souls assayed by hardship, 
Illumined, self-possessed, 
Strongly they lived, and left us 
Their passion for the best.” 


The note of social idealism is predominant in this 
new collection of verse, but the author still hears 
the call of the open road, and has lost nothing of 
his sensitive response to the ministries of nature. 


Last summer’s celebration at Lake Champlain 
seems to have fared well at the hands of the poets. 
In our last article we quoted from Mr. Clinton 
Scollard’s ode. Mr. Carman has a song upon this 
theme in the volume just discussed, and Mr. Percy 
Mackaye’s “ Ticonderoga” is given the precedence 
among his “ Poems,” recently published. It is a 
spirited composition, ending with these lines. 

“So by my visionary shore 
Soldier and saint and sagamore 
Live in my shadow evermore: 
Where, rapt in beauty, slopes Champlain, 
Laulled are the passion and the pain ; 
The vision and the race remain.” 
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A group of other pieces written for occasions fol- 
lows, and their themes take a range wide enough to 
include Tennyson, the exploits of Mr. Wilbur 
Wright, the American University, the New Theatre 
of New York, and the death of Verestschagin. 
Then come the “ Poems Lyrical and Descriptive ” 
that fill the second half of the volume. We may 
allow the word “descriptive,” but hardly the word 
“lyrical.” The work is too jerky and prosaic to be 
called song. The following lines concerning Mr. 
Moody’s dramatic success, offer a striking example 
of how not to write poetry. 


“ Henceforth we cannot be the same; for us 
Americans, because of you, the tide 
Dramatic turns to seek its heritage 
Splendidly homeward to ourselves; our stage 
Is cleft, between its pusillanimous 
And daring goals stands now the Great Divide.” 


By way of contrast, and for the purpose of holding 
the scales even, we now give one of Mr. Mackaye’s 
best poems, the sonnet to Norton’s memory. 


“Out of the ‘obscure wood ’ and ominous way 
Which are our life, to that obscurer sea 
Whose margin glooms and gleams alternately 
With storm and splendor of the shrouded spray — 
He has departed. Our familiar day, 
His elm-hushed, ivied walks no more shall see 
That radiant smile of austere courtesy : 
On Shady Hill the mist hangs cold and gray. 


“ He has departed hence, but not alone: 
Still in his steps, where golden discourse burns, 
To Virgil now he speaks, and now he turns 
Toward Alighieri in calm undertone, 
Holding with modest tact his path between 
The Mantuan and the mighty Florentine.” 


Mr. John Myers O’Hara, who published some time 
ago a paraphrased version of Sappho, now gives us 
“Songs of the Open,” a lyrical volume of his own. 
He has the true sense of the wild, and can be 
vividly picturesque upon occasion, as in “ Night in 
the Woods.” 

“The trees brood rigid and stark, 
Grey wolves in the brushwood bark ; 


A blast from the clearing sprays 
The snow in powdery haze. 


“ The resinous pine boughs crack; 
A wild-cat doubles its track, 
Slinks cowed from the campfire’s flare 
O’er crusted slopes to its lair. 
“The reach of the timber line 
Auroral flashes define ; 
And edged with a dagger light 
The pole-star pierces the night.” 
Here is surely not a word to spare, and the scene is 
sharply etched. Nor is the reflective note lacking, 
for we find it in this “Silhouette” and in several 
other pieces. 
“Limned dark against the sinking disk of red, 
One lonely tree 
Lifts its lorn boughs in bare obliquity ; 


“‘Sad eremite whose arms despairing spread 
And agonize 
In dumb appeal to the responseless skies ; 








“Old twisted fingers of fair seasons fled, 
Pointing in air 

Worn palms that plead in long unanswered prayer.” 
Mr. O’Hara’s measures are frequently too rugged 
to be purely lyrical, and he has a taste for forced 
adjectives that is a trifle jarring. One of his best 
lines is spoiled by the word “seismic,” which he 
evidently thinks should have three syllables. 

Mr. Robert Loveman’s slender volume of lyrics 
is styled “The Blushful South and Hippocrene.” 
There are three score and ten of them, save one, 
and all are simple and sincere. Our choice shall be 
the two stanzas called “ Love.” 

“ We lack love; if we have love 
We have all in all, 


Earth below and stars above, 
And calm and carnival. 


“ Love makes the ringed world ours, 
We are peers of God, 
Love woos and makes the flowers, 
Dew-drowsing ‘neath the sod.” 


Now and then these songs are freighted with the 
burden of the world’s woe, but most of them are 
such airy and charming trifles as the one we have 
quoted. 


Art and nature, heroism and virtue, the delicate 
motions of the spirit touched by suggestions of the 
past, and the aspirations of the soul rapt by mystical 
intuitions — these are the chief notes of Miss Louise 
Imogen Guiney’s song, now for nearly a quarter of 
a century escaping her to reach the public ear. She 
is one of the subtlest and most artistic of our lyrists, 
and many will be glad of the volume which she 
calls “ Happy Ending” (may it be anything but an 
ending! ) into which she has brought “the less faulty 
half” of her previously published verse. Although 
the poems are not new, they shall here be illustrated 
by one brief example — this “Deo Optimo Maximo” 
which reveals the singer’s deepest self. 

“ All else for use, One only for desire ; 
Thanksgiving for the good, but thirst for Thee : 


Up from the best, whereof no man need tire, 
Impel Thou me. 


“ Delight is menace if Thou brood not by, 
Power a quicksand, Fame a gathering jeer. 
Oft as the morn (though none of earth deny 
ese three are dear), 


“ Wash me of them, that I may be renewed, 
And wander free amid my freeborn joys: 
Oh, close my hand upon Beatitude! 
Not on her toys.” 


A rich freightage of both thought and emotion is 
borne with each new argosy launched by Miss Edith 
M. Thomas. The fleet has grown steadily in num- 
bers for thirty or more years, and its collected cargo 
is a possession that we would not willingly miss from 
our literature. “The Guest at the Gate” is the 
latest volume to bear the name of Miss Thomas, 
and from its varied contents — dramatic, gnomic, 
and lyric—we select this tender invocation to 
“Domiduca,” the goddess who watches over the 
wanderer’s homeward journeyings. 
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“ Lead home, for now the light descends the skies ; 
Lead home, O goddess of the evening eyes — 
And voice of whisper dying off the leaves — 
And touch of velvet air on flowers that sleep 
(To-morrow to be slain amid the sheaves)! 
Lead home, O brooder of the brooding bird, 
With wings bedewed, in grassy covert deep, 
Sleep-lulled, with its half-uttered vesper-notes ; 
Lead home, O guardian of the couching flock, 
By pools wherein the shadow lies unstirred ; 
Lead home the toilers all, who scarce can keep 
Their pathway for encumbering drowsiness ; 
Lead home, pilot of lonely skiffs that rock 
On yearning seas where bright the moon-path floats ; 
Lead all these home, and of thy bounty bless — 
Lead home! 


“ Lead home, O goddess of the evening eyes, 
And voice of dim response to twilight cries — 
Whom ever, since a child, I loved past all, 
Served past all deities befriending earth ! 
Lead home! . . . And, if I have no home, then rise 
Before my way, and, with deceiving charms, 
Build me a dream of mine own roof and hearth, 
And thither in remembered accents call ; 
And lull me, sobbing, in remembered arms: 
home!” 


Mrs. Helen Huntington’s volume of simple lyrics, 
“ From the Cup of Silence, and Other Poems,” may 
be illustrated by quoting these stanzas “To Snow.” 
“ Strange divinity of snow, 
Eager other worlds to know, 
Spotless spirit, not of earth, 
What wild power invoked thy birth ? 


“ All the stars to thee have told 
Raptures of eternal cold, 
All the silent, ice-bound streams 
Made thee keeper of their dreams. 


“ Phantom victor over all, 
Robed in white, transplendent pall, 
Mighty in thy shining power, 
ing vision of an hour, 
“ None thy mystery may know 
As thou camest thou must go, — 
Fading god, by earth outworn, 
Lo, in mist, to heaven upborne.” 


They are pretty verses, if not deeply inspired. 

Something like this may also be said of the 
“ Lyrics of Life,” by Mrs. Florence Earle Coates. 
The idealism of this writer is fine and true, and she 
has an eye for themes that invite poetical treatment. 
Her best work is represented by such a poem as 
“ The Christ of the Andes.” 


“ Far, far the mountain peak from me 
Where lone he stands, with look caressing ; 
Yet from the valley, wistfully 
I lift my dreaming eyes, and see 
His hand stretched forth in blessing. 


Never bird sings nor blossom blows 
Upon that summit chill and breathless, 

Where throned he waits amid the snows; 

But from his presence wide outflows 
Love that is warm and deathless. 


“ O symbol of the great release 
From war and strifes ! — unfailing fountain 
To which we turn for joy’s increase 
Fain would we climb to heights of Peace — 
Thy peace upon the mountain!” 


Witi1Am Morton Payne. 





BRIEFS ON NEW Books. 


Mr. Max Beerbohm, in an apprecia- 
tive essay on “ Whistler’s Writing,” 
offers an ingeniously impersonal plea 
for himself — for the artist who uses two mediums 
of expression but cannot get himself taken seriously 
in both of them. Mr. Beerbohm does not commit 
the unforgivable sin— in an essayist — of taking 
himself too seriously. He is entertained by himself, 
after the manner of his friend, Mr. Shaw; he exploits 
his own foibles, at times with almost Chestertonian 
ceremoniousness; but he is essentially of neither 
Chesterton’s nor Shaw’s cult. As a caricaturist he is 
truly humorous; as an essayist he knows how to trifle 
with life as genially as did Lamb and Stevenson, 
and far more compellingly than does his contem- 
porary, Mr. E. V. Lucas. The occasion of these 
remarks is the appearance of an American edition 
of “Yet Again” (John Lane), the fourth volume of 
Mr. Beerbohm’s collected essays. Open fires, train- 
time goodbyes, the invisible President of the Swiss 
Republic, a sensible substitute for “ rest-cures,” the 
horrors of leader-writing, the tragic spoilation of a 
beautifully labelled hat-box, British humor, street- 
names, and the House of Commons manner, are 
some of the subjects on which Mr. Beerbohm, 
gravely, daintily, and wittily, frees his mind. Mr. 
Beerbohm is a bystander, an observer, endowed with 
the keenest possible sense of the art of life, but ami- 
ably detached from all its practical issues. He 
poses a little; he deliberately cultivates interesting 
prejudices and significant predispositions. And 
whatever he chooses to talk about, in a style inti- 
mate, elaborate, quite sincere beneath its polish, 
takes on a new meaning — and keeps it. We shall 
never, we are sure, listen to a verger in Westmin- 
ster Abbey without remembering Mr. Beerbohm’s 
vivid account of the poor man’s slavery to sameness, 
and his apt suggestion that parrots, comfortably 
perched on each bust and statue, might easily be 
taught to relieve “these sad-faced men of their 
intolerable mission.” When we see a friend off for 
a journey we shall recall the professional “ seer-off ” 
of the Anglo-American Social Bureau, and the read- 
ing of the editorials in the morning paper will be 
enlivened by the recollection of the “pathetic im- 
posture” involved, according to Mr. Beerbohm, in 
the effort to comment effectively, to order, at top 
speed, on the news of the day. 


Schopenhauer’s assertion that the 
appreciations number of years that elapse between 
of Meredith. the appearance of a book and its 
acknowledgment gives the measure of time that the 
author is in advance of his age, has given rise to 
much discussion 4propos of the writings of Mr. 
George Meredith. Was Mr. James Thomson cor- 
rect in asserting that Henley’s article on “The 
Egoist ” (published in “The Atheneum,” 1879) was 


the first public utterance on Meredith “ evineing 


Diversions of 
a genital trifler. 


Some early 





the critic’s familiarity with all the writer’s works” 
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According to Mr. Maurice Buxton Forman, Mr. 
Thomson was mistaken; and, in order to give the 
student of Meredith an insight into the contemporary 
criticism of that author, he has chosen twenty-three 
articles representing critical judgment on Meredith 
from the year 1851, when his first book was pub- 
lished, till 1883, when he issued his “ Poems and 
Lyrics of the Joy of Earth.” These articles ap- 
peared originally in English reviews — some anony- 
mously, and others over such signatures as William 
Michael Rossetti, Kingsley, Swinburne, Richard 
Garnet, George Eliot, Mark Pattison, William 
Ernest Henley, and James Thomson. Mr. Thomson 
was perhaps, on the whole, Meredith’s stanchest 
champion, admiring more unreservedly than the 
rest, and calling less attention to his “ objectionable 
subtlety of style” and his “faults of construction.” 
Mr. Swinburne’s famous and poignant reply to 
“ The Spectator’s ” review of “ Modern Love” came 
out boldly with the announcement that “a more 
perfect piece of writing no man alive has ever 
turned out than the sonnet beginning “We saw 
the swallows gathering in the sky.” George 
Eliot unhesitatingly pronounced “The Shaving of 
Shagpat” a work of genius. Mr. Henley com- 
pared Meredith to Shakespeare, in that he was 
“a man of genius who was a clever man as well.” 
Meredith’s writings were obviously not sensed by 
the many of his time, not even by the critics gener- 
ally; but the foregoing examples show that he was 
appreciated by the few somewhat earlier than has 
been generally supposed. In Mr. Forman’s col- 
lection of these “ Early Appreciations of Meredith ” 
(Scribner), there is much good reading for those 
who are curious about that great author. In many 
of them there is a combination of perceptiveness 
and lack of discrimination curious in itself. One 
might dispute even with Mr. Thomson (who says 
so many fine things) that Meredith is distinctly a 
man’s writer. And why is there no mention of 
the Essay on Comedy? It appeared in 1877, but, 
up to 1883 had apparently provoked no comment 
worthy of repetition. It is interesting also to note 
that, although contemporary criticism of Meredith’s 
novels and poems was in many respects radically 
different from that of to-day, the quotations from 
his writings in both cases are much the same. It 
would seem as if certain beautiful and pertinent 

had aroused from the beginning the intel- 
ligent reader’s admiration. 


Veal problems Professor J. Laurence Laughlin’s 
economicand Volume on “ Latter-day Problems ” 
sociological. (Seribner) is a presentation of cer- 
tain social and economic questions in untechnical 
language, and is designed for popular reading. The 
material originally appeared, largely, in various 
magazines, and was then published by way of com- 
ment upon issues that are figuring in the political 
contests of the present day. The essays cover a 
wide range, including some primarily social or 
sociological matters, such as “Socialism, a Philoso- 





phy of Failure,” “The Abolition of Poverty,” 
“Social Settlements,” and the like; and also some 
strictly economic topics, such as *“‘ Guaranty of Bank 
Deposits,” “Government vs. Bank Issues,” and 
others of kindred character. Professor Laughlin’s 
essays have the great merit of bringing to the solu- 
tion of current problems the results of analyses made 
by a clear and practical mind. They are conspicu- 
ously meritorious in that they nowhere fall into the 
common errors of sentimentalism or Utopian dream- 
ing. They have the additional and unusual! virtue 
of conviction and of clearness in exposition. No 
one need be in doubt, after reading these chapters, 
either about the author’s conclusions or the line of 
reasoning by which they have been arrived at. 
Professor Laughlin can never be charged with fall- 
ing between two stools. He is, throughout, con- 
sistent and determined in his adherence to a definite 
economic philosophy. A criticism which, however, 
will certainly be brought against his discussion of 
those topics that have a larger social bearing is the 
apparent lack of sympathy, or allowance for differ- 
ences in points of view, in training, and in capacity. 
Many will perhaps feel that he has too positive a 
belief in the stability and permanence of the present 
economic order, or one closely similar to it; and 
that he lays too little stress upon the possibility of 
improvement as the result of combined social, rather 
than of individual, effort. If these criticisms are 
brought against this volume of essays, however, they 
must stand as an impeachment, not so much of the 
author’s work, as of the school of thought to which 
he belongs. It is likely that the essays which will 
be most valued are those dealing with Banking and 
Currency questions, where the author speaks as our 
foremost academic specialist in such matters. The 
ideas he puts forward may well serve as an antidote 
to some of the dangerous schemes that have lately 
received sanction in high quarters. 


, Actually to wander about the won- 
epost eae derful wens lying around Rome 
oldandnew. —_ ig one of the most delightful of pos- 
sible experiences: to make the same trips through 
the pages of a book with Signor Rodolfo Lanciani as 
a guide is a pleasure scarcely less. In “ Wander- 
ings in the Roman Campagna ” (Houghton ) Signor 
Lanciani, as in his previous books, shows himself a 
master of the art of arranging material which in 
other hands might be dull, so that, for the time 
being, we all become archeologists and share his 
enthusiasm in all his “finds.” The most charac- 
teristic features of the Campagna landscape, as we 
see it to-day, are the remains of aqueducts and 
reservoirs stretching over the crumpled plains and 
ruins of tombs lining the roadsides. In this book 
we are taken back to the happy days when the 
Campagna resembled a great park, studded with 
villages, farms, cottages, lordly residences, temples, 
fountains, and tombs; when these tombs contained 
not only a funeral banqueting-hall level with the 
road, but also a crypt below, where the ashes were 
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kept in urns or the bodies were laid to rest in sar- 
cophagi. How these changes came about, and how 
new discoveries underground are still being made, 
is an interesting story. Indeed, the last three years 
seem to have been notably marked by eventful revel- 
ations, — for example, the beautiful bas-relief of 
Antinous at Torre del Padiglione, with the name of 
its sculptor carved upon it (October, 1907); the 
sarcophagus, a masterpiece of Hadrian’s golden age, 
found by the workmen digging ground for the new 
freight station at Rome (June, 1908) ; the interest- 
ing triangular altar on the Janiculum, only a year 
ago. Most important of all, perhaps, are the things 
brought to light near the King’s hunting-box at 
Castel Porziano: a Roman cottage on the coast of 
Laurentum, and a copy of Myron’s statue of the 
Disk-thrower — “ Queen Elena’s Cottage” and 
“ Queen Elena’s Discobolus,” as they will hereafter 
be known. Three out of the six chapters of the 
present book have headings of tempting literary 
sound — “The Land of Horace,” “The Land of 
Cicero,” “ The Land of Pliny the Younger.” These 
regions, 80 lovely in themselves, are somewhat lack- 
ing in absolute landmarks of the homes and lives 
of the great writers. But even if no exact bounda- 
ries can be traced of the Sabine farm, it is certain 
that we can recognize the streams and hills and 
fields that Horace loved so well ; that we can wan- 
der along the same Via Valeria which the poet loved 
to pace in the early morning hours, on his way to 
the villa of Mawcenas. “As a bee darts from the 
fields of Matinum where the redolent thyme grows, 
so I follow the banks of the Anio to feel the inspira- 
tion of the Muses.” The volume is published in 
the same sumptuous style of its five predecessors on 
Roman themes. There are maps and illustrations 
abundant in quantity and charming in quality; 
many are of full-page, and many entirely new. It 
is to be hoped that the author will keep his half- 
promise for a second volume of these charming 
“ Wanderings.” 


When a book is written by a distin- 
guished Frenchman, translated by a 
competent Englishman, and mar- 
keted in this country by an American publishing- 
house, one naturally expects to find some merit in 
it. Such a book is Rudeaux’s “How to Study the 
Stars” (Stokes). To be sure, the author’s name is 
spelt in one way on the cover, and in another .on 
the title-page ; and the translator on rare occasions 
seems to miss the author’s meaning, as in the sen- 
tence, ‘‘ But these remarks have mainly a theoretical 
value, since their effect is usually realized in that 
portion of the plate which is rendered useless by 
the least instrumental distinctness” (pp. 325-6). 
However, a very few blemishes of this sort are 
simply the flies in the ointment ; the ointment itself 
is very attractive. It is not too much to say that 
this is the best book in the English language in its 
particular field. Its aim is to teach and direct those 
who wish to make observations of celestial objects 


Back-yard 
studies of 
the stars. 





with small telescopes and home-made appliances, as 
well as to indulge in celestial photography. The 
author has evidently had abundant experience of 
this sort, and gives his directions with commendable 
explicitness and charming naiveté. In the first 
third of the book he gives descriptions of methods 
by which as amateur, having purchased his lenses, 
may make his own telescope or celestial camera, if 
he be so minded ; he also provides for the needs of 
one who purchases a ready-made small telescope, 
and wishes to gain a thorough insight into its con- 
struction. Besides this, good advice is given about 
the construction of an inexpensive observatory. The 
remainder of the book is devoted to minute and care- 
ful instructions about how to make observations or 
photographs of the different sorts of objects which 
one finds in the sky. Here the author’s experience 
in such work stands out very plainly, and enables him 
to give directions at once detailed, sound, and helpful. 
There are seventy-nine illustrations, many of which 
are from the author’s own observations and photo- 
graphs ; they well demonstrate the excellent results 
which follow the skilful manipulation of small in- 
struments. While very few persons in this country 
have telescopes in their back-yards, as Professor 
Hale and Mr. Burnham have had with such happy 
results, those who are so equipped will find their 
interest heightened and their work rendered more 
effective by reading M. Rudeaux’s work. 


London Town, Byton has written of London as “a 
from King Lud new land which foreigners can never 
to Queen” Vie.” understand.” As an aid, however, 
to its fuller comprehension we may recommend 
Mr. Arthur Compton-Rickett’s well-conceived and 
earefully-executed work, “The London Life of 
Yesterday” (Dutton). In thirteen erudite but not 
unreadable chapters are presented the general aspect 
and bearing of the city at various periods, from the 
time of King Lud to the reign of Queen Victoria. 
First we have “London in the Making,” then the 
Londen of Alfred’s day, after that, successively, the 
London of the twelfth century, of Chaucer's time, 
under Whittington’s magistracy, in the Renaissance, 
during the Reformation, as Shakespeare saw it, as 
Milton and Cromwell knew it, as gossipy Pepys has 
pictured it, and as Christopher Wren rebuilt it, — 
the London of Addison and Pope, of Johnson and 
Hogarth, and, finally, of Francis Place and Charles 
Dickens. An appended bibliography of seven pages 
gives the contemporary and more recent sources of 
information drawn upon by the author, who has 
done well to dwell less on the physical features of 
the great city than on its manners and customs, its 
interests and aims, and its progress toward a higher 
civilization. Strange and almost incomprehensible 
to us are the formal strained relations between 
sixteenth-century and seventeenth-century English 
children and their parents. “Beating was quite 
common for both girls and boys on the slightest 
provocation ; the whole duty of motherhood was to 
marry the girls, willy-nilly, at the first suitable 
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opportunity.” As for the boys, some of them were 
mercilessly gorged with learning at a very tender 
age. Locke speaks of one who began Latin at six, 
understood “geography and chronology and the 
Copernican system of our vortex” at nine, and had 
some acquaintance with anatomy. The author mod- 
estly tells in his preface what he has “ tried to essay ” 
in the subsequent chapters; but his book is by no 
means so feebly tentative as that peculiar phrase 
might lead one to expect. 


; , itis pleasant to note that the recent 
old-fashioned “ Life of Susan Warner” is pub- 
gentlewoman. —_ lished by the same firm (now G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons) that nearly sixty years ago brought 
out “The Wide Wide World.” It is as the author 
of this, her first novel, published in 1850, that Susan 
Warner is chiefly remembered. The book, a relig- 
ious romance, was very widely read in England and 
France, as well as at home; and many of us can 
remember with what absorption we followed the 
fortunes of poor little Ellen Montgomery. Nowa- 
days the religious emotion of the story seems exag- 
gerated, almost morbid; but it was, after all, an 
entirely natural expression of the life of the author. 
Susan Warner lived in a time when babies were 
born middle-aged,— so perhaps it is not strange 
that at thirty-one she should have written a story 
whose heroine possessed an over-developed con- 
science. The wonder is that, in spite of this, her 
book was full of genuine human interest, and so 
escaped sentimentality. It seems an ungracious 
task to pick flaws in a work so evidently a labor of 
love as this biography. The author, Anna B. 
Warner, says in her preface: “I have tried to put 
in nothing irrelevant, but with everything so inter- 
esting to me it was often hard to choose.” This we 
can well believe ; and to a woman now past eighty, 
writing of an adored sister, we must pardon the 
gentle garrulity of age. The pages are full of de- 
tails, interesting only to one with a background of 
intimate personal knowledge and affection. The 
letters and extracts from journals are linked by 
comment sadly lacking in clearness and coherence. 
For the most part the letters are undated, and the 
sequence of events can only be guessed. Never- 
theless the book gives an interesting picture of life 
in and about New York in the forties and fifties; 
also a genuine portrait of a gentlewoman, by nature 
eager, sensitive, and studious, who was always, in 
spite of Puritan influences, a devout worshipper of 
Beauty. cities 
If France is a decadent nation, there 
is as yet no evidence of decay of in- 
terest in her doings, past or present. 
English and American publishers, not content with 
the flood of volumes in English which treat French 
subjects, are finding readers for translations of the 
most ordinary French originals. Mrs. Rodolph 
Stawell has made a most excellent version of a 
monograph by Gilbert Stenger, entitled “The Re- 
turn of Louis XVIII.” (Scribner). There is little 


Second coming 
of the Bourbons. 





reason for saying much of the original, whether in 
praise or in blame. Half the clever Frenchmen of 
this generation seem to be playwrights, and the other 
half historians ; and this volume is a very creditable 
bit of work from the shop of an artisan of the latter- 
named guild. The most striking feature of the au- 
thor’s method is his fondness for “ portraits ” of the 
old classic variety ; and a remarkable evidence of his 
conscientiousness is his desperate effort to be just to 
the English. His first chapter has a lucid state- 
ment of the relationships subsisting between all the 
leading members of the Bourbon family at the time 
of the Restoration. There is a good index, and an 
extensive table of contents which is in itself a com- 
plete and detailed account of the events of the period. 
An appendix, in the form of an extract from the 
Almanach Royal of 1815, gives the King’s house- 
hold in full— Grand Almoner, Confessor, Chief 
Pantler, Chief Cupbearer, and the rest — sixty-nine 
persons in all; with the household ef Monsieur, the 
Comte d’Artois, who later became Charles X., 
the second list comprising thirty-one names. The 
translator deserves special mention. She has not 
only given us a well-written version of the French 
text, — she has furnished in the footnotes correc- 
tions of errors and explanations of obscurities which 
prove her capable of writing, if she chose, quite as 
good a history of Louis XVIII. as the one she has 


translated. 


Though Major De Bouillane de 
ie ... Lacoste’s “Around Afghanistan” 
(Appleton) is a personal account of 
the author’s trip from Teheran to the Chinese frontier, 
thence through Little Tibet and Kashmere, and across 
the Baluchistan desert back to the beginning of the 
loop, it is nevertheless an important addition to our 
knowledge of the “ buffer state.” Trained students 
of Eastern affairs are so confident that a telling 
conflict between Russia and England must arise for 
the superior hand over this land, that any book 
is welcome which adds its mite toward a true 
understanding of the confused and contradictery 
state of affairs now existing under the unsteady 
ruler of that country. Major de Lacoste travelled 
round Afghanistan, peeping, as it were, over the walls, 
but the direction and purpose of his peepings are 
heralded in a preface by M. Georges Leygues, who, 
quite naturally, takes a pro-Franco-Russo view of 
affairs by insisting that Lord Curzon and the high 
Indian officials made many sad mistakes during the 
Japanese-Russian war, and that every mistake stirred 
up not only the Indian-Afghan problem but also 
the whole Asiatic problem. Very naturally, too, 
M. Leygues is of the opinion that all the Western 
nations are forced to take a stand on the question, 
and then—the world conflict. Of this serious 
matter there is only a slight echo in the body of this 
book; rather, Major de Lacoste gives us an intelli- 
gent and entertaining account of the people, their 
manners and their country. The illustrations are 
unusual and instructive. 
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The Rev. John White said that a 
large part of the first settlers of 
Massachusetts Bay were “rude, un- 
governable persons, the very scum of the land.” Such 
is always the case in new settlements ; and it was es- 
pecially true of the western frontier at the time of the 
Civil War. The worst of the “scum” was Quantrell, 
whose life has recently been written by Mr. William 
Elsey Connelley (Torch Press, Cedar Rapids, Ia.). 
Mr. Connelley originally acquired a collection of 
Quantrell papers, made by the late W. W. Scott, 
who was a newspaper editor at Canal Dover, Ohio, 
and an early friend of the Quantrell family. These 
papers he has supplemented by indefatigable re- 
search, and by conversation with persons who knew 
Quantrell at every stage of his career. The result 
he has somewhat loosely put together in a large 
book, which gives the life-history of the notorious 
guerrilla in great detail. So many contradictory 
statements have been made about Quantrell that it 
is well the work should be done. The book throws 
a lurid light upon conditions in Missouri at the 
time, and adds a chapter to the psychology of the 
degenerate. It strips Quantrell of the glamour that 
has sometimes attached to his name, and shows how 
inevitably in real life the wages of sin is death. 


Life-history 
of Quantrell, 
the guerrilla. 


NOTES. 


Mr. Arthur Rackham has selected Wagner’s “ Ring” 
as the subject for his next illustrative work. 

The authorized English translation of M. Edmond 
Rostand’s new drama, “Chanticleer,” will be issued in 
this country by Messrs. Duffield & Co. 

A set of Dickens’s works, in thirty volumes, will be 
added this spring by Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co. to 
their attractive series of standard authors in complete 
editions. 

George Meredith’s last novel, “Celt and Saxon,” 
now appearing serially in an English periodical, will 
be published during the coming summer by Messrs. 
Setibner’s Sons. 

Two new volumes will be added this spring to Messrs. 
Holt’s “ Leading Americans ” series. These are “ Lead- 
ing American Novelists” by Mr. John Erskine; and 
« Leading American Essayists” by Mr. William Morton 
Payne. 

A Nature-book of an unusual sort is promised in 
Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd’s “ A Cycle of Sunsets,” soon 
to be issued by Messrs. Small, Maynard & Co. It isa 
sympathetic study of sunsets, interwoven with a pleasant 
little love-story. 

Mr. O. C. Auringer, author of several volumes of 
verse, is about to issue a volume of twin tragedies of 
the Revolution, entitled “The Death of Maid McCrea, 
and the Lover’s Tragedy.” Messrs. Badger & Co., 
Boston, are the publishers. 

Two volumes are devoted to “The Great English 
Short-Story Writers” in “The Reader’s Library” 
(Harper), edited by Messrs. W. J. and C. W. Dawson. 
Thirteen examples are given in each volume, half of 
the number being of American origin. The second 








volume is supposed to be more “modern” than the 
first, but there is not much chronological difference 
between Stevenson, Mr. James, and Mr. Hardy, on the 
one hand, and Dr. Doyle, Sir. Gilbert Parker, and Mrs. 
Deland, on the other. 

A study of Maurice Maeterlinck, by Gerard Harry, 
translated by Mr. A. R. Allinson, including two essays 
by Maeterlinck hitherto unpublished in English, is 
announced. The book will have a photogravure por- 
trait of Maeterlinck, and other illustrations. 

Recently at the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, a new play 
in ballad metre, by Mr. W. B. Yeats, “The Green 
Helmet,” was produced by the National Theatre Com- 
pany. The play is founded on a folk-tale of the Cuchu- 
lain cycle, and Mr. Yeats’s experiment in the use of 
ballad metre is completely successful. 

Three new volumes in the “Library of Living 
Thought,” published by the Messrs. Harper, are the 
following: “Roman Law in Medieval Europe,” by 
Prof. Paul Vinogradoff; “Crete the Forerunner of 
Greece,” by C. H. Hawes and Miss Harriet B. Hawes; 
and “ Diamonds,” by Sir William Crookes. 

It is announced that with the April issue “ Putnam’s 
Magazine ” will suspend publication, its subscription 
list having been transferred to the “ Atlantic Monthly.” 
“ Putnam’s” was conducted in a dignified manner, 
without resort to sensationalism in matter or methods; 
and we regret to hear of its disappearance from the 
magazine field. 

The English “Who’s Who” (Macmillan) grows 
thicker and thicker. The volume for 1910 fills about 
twenty-two hundred pages, and contains several hun- 
dreds of new names, while of the old ones “few die 
and none resign,” to quote Jefferson on office-holders. 
The selection of American names seems to be as 
capricious as ever. 

The prize of fifteen hundred dollars offered by the 
governors of the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre in 
Stratford-upon-Avon for the best play has been won by 
Miss Josephine Preston Peabody with “The Piper.” 
Three hundred and fifteen plays were submitted in the 
competition. The successful work will be produced in 
the Memorial Theatre. 

Two interesting titles are announced for spring pub- 
lication in Messrs. Houghton Mifflin Company’s River- 
side Press Editions. One of these is a reprint of “ Pan’s 
Pipes,” among the most charming of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s essays; the other is entitled “A Poet in 
Exile,” and consists of some early letters written by 
John Hay to his friend Miss Nora Perry, now issued 
under the editorship of Miss Caroline Ticknor. 

The Yale University Press announces that it will 
publish during the autumn of this year, “The Records 
of the Federal Convention of 1787,” under the editor- 
ship of Prof. Farrand, of the Department of History at 
Yale University. Until now the printed records have 
been scattered through a dozen or more different works, 
and there has been some unpublished material of con- 
siderable value. Evident need has thus existed for this 
new and complete edition, which brings together, in 
a single work, all of these scattered records. It is 
expected that the exhaustive search made by Professor 
Farrand will result in the present work’s proving to be a 
definitive edition of the “ Records of the Federal Con- 
vention of 1787.” The records will appear in three 
royal octavo volumes, with a special limited subscribers’ 
edition on English hand-made paper. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS OF SPRING BOOKS. 





Tue Driat’s annual list of books announced for | 


Spring publication, herewith presented, forms an 
interesting epitome of American publishing activities 
for the present Spring and coming Summer. All 
the books listed are presumably new books — new 
editions not being included unless having new form 
or matter. The season’s output of forty-two pub- 
lishing houses is given here in classified arrange- 
ment, prepared from advance information secured 


especially for this purpose. 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 

The Life of Lord Kelvin, by Sylvanus P. Thompson, 
2 vols., illus. in photogravure, ete., $8. net. (Mac- 
millan Co.) 

Life and Art of Richard Mansfield, with selections 
from his letters, by William Winter, 2 vols., illus. 
in photogravure, etc., $6. net. (Moffat, Yard & 
Co.) 

Recollections of a Varied Life, by George Cary Eggles- 
ton, $3. net.—Leading Americans series, edited by 
W. P. Trent, new vols.: Leading American Novel- 
ists, by John Erskine; Leading American Essayists, 
by William Morton Payne, illus.; each $1.75 net. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) 

Bygone Days in Chicago, recollections of the Garden 
City in the ’60’s, by Frederick F. Cook, illus., $2.75 
net.—The First Great Canadian, the story of Pierre 
Le Moyne, Sieur D’Iberville, by Charles B. Reed, 
illus., $2. net. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

Memoirs of the Duchess de Dino, 1836-1840, $2.50 
net.—The Fascinating Due de Richelieu, by H. 
Noél Williams, illus—A German Pompadour, the 
extraordinary history of Wilhelmine von Gravenitz 
Landhofmeisterin of Wirtemberg, by Marie Hay, 
illus., $1.50 net.—Some Musical Recollections of 
Fifty Years, by Richard Hoffman, with memoir by 
Mrs. Hoffman, illus., $1.50 net. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. ) 

George Sand, some aspects of her life and work, by 
René Doumic, trans. by Alyo Hallard, with por- 
traits.—Fifty Years in Camp and Field, diary of 
Ethan Allen Hitchcock, edited by W. A. Croffut, 
with introduction by William T. Harris, with por- 
trait, $4. net—The Life of Garret Augustus Ho- 
bart, twenty-fourth vice-president of the United 
States, by David Magie, with portraits, $2.50 net. 
—Porfirio Diaz, President of Mexico, the master 
builder of a great commonwealth, by José F. 
Godoy, illus., $2. net.—The Rise of Louis Napoleon, 
by F. A. Simpson, illus., $3.50 net—An Old- 
Fashioned Senator, Orville H. Platt, of Connecticut, 
the story of a life unselfishly devoted to the public 
service, by Louis A. Coolidge, illus., $3 net. (G. 
P.. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The Memoirs of Harriette Wilson, reprinted from the 
searce edition published in 1825, 2 vols., illus., $8. 
net.—Lady Charlotte Schreiber’s Journals, confi- 
dences of a collector of ceramics and antiques, 
edited by Montague Guest, illus. in color, ete., 2 
vols., $12.50 net.—Robert Dodsley, poet, publisher, 
and playwright, by Ralph Straus, illus. in photo- 
gravure, etc., $6.50 net.—Robert Herrick, a bio- 
graphical and critical study, by F. W. Moorman, 
illus., $5. net.—John Lathrop Motley and his Fam- 
ily, edited by his daughter and Herbert St. John 
Mildmay, illus, $5. net.—Eton, Cambridge, and 
Elsewhere, memoirs of sixty years, by Oscar Brown- 
ing, illus., $5. net.—Jane Austen and her Country 

House Comedy, by W. H. Helm, illus., $3.50 net.— 





Simon Bolivar, ‘‘E] Libertador,’’ a life of the 
chief leader in the revolt against Spain in Vene- 
zuela, New Granada, and Peru, by F. Loraine Petre, 
illus., $4. net—The Life and Times of Martin 
Blake, Vicar of Barnstaple and Prebendary of 
Exeter Cathedral, by John Frederick Chanter, illus., 
$3.50 net. (John Lane Co.) 

Recollections of Alexander H. Stephens, containing 
the prison diary, 1865, edited, with biographical 
introduction, by Myrta Lockett Avary, illus., $2.50 
net.—From the Bottom Up, an autobiography, by 
Alexander Irvine, illus., $1.50 net.—The Book of 
Daniel Drew, by Bouck White, $1.50 net. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) 

An Admiral’s Log, by Rear-Admiral Robley D. Evans, 
illus., $5. net.—The Real Francis Joseph, the pri- 
vate life of the emperor of Austria, by Henri de 
Weindel, trans. by Philip W. Sergeant, illus. in 
photogravure, ete., $4. net.—Queen Christina of 
Sweden, by I. A. Taylor, illus. in photogravure, 
etc., $4. net.—The Last Days of the Emperor, by 
Paul Frémeaux, $3. net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

The Life of Daniel Coit Gilman, by Fabian Franklin, 


illus., $3. net.—The Hygiene of the Soul, a memoir 


of a physician and philosopher, by Gustav Pollak, 
$1.20 net. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

American Crisis Biographies, new vols.: Henry Clay, 
by Thomas H. Clay and Ellis Paxon Oberholtzer; 
William B. Seward, by Edward Everett Hale, Jr.; 
each with portrait, $1.25 net. (George W. Jacobs 
& Uo.) 

Napoleon in his Own Defense, by Clement K. Shorter. 
Makers of History, from Julius Cesar to Edward 
VIIL., by A. E. McKillian. (Cassell & Co.) 

The Life of Mary Lyon, by Beth Bradford Gilchrist, 
illus., $1.50 net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Commodore John Rogers, captain, commodore, and 
senior officer of the American navy, 1773-1838, by 
Charles Oscar Paullin, illus., $4. net. (Arthur H. 
Clark Co.) 

My Army Life on the Plains, and the Fort Phil. 
Kearney Massacre, by Frances C. Carrington, illus., 
$2. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

A Stepson of Fortune, by Henry Murray, with frontis- 
piece, $2.75 net. (Baker & Taylor Co.) 

Karl Marx, his life and work, by John Spargo, $2.50 
net. (B. W. Huebsch.) 

The Life of Governor Johnson, by Frank A. Day and 
Theodore M. Knappen, $2. (Forbes & Co.) 

The Diary of a Daly Debutante, $1.25 net. (Duffield 
& Co.) 

Edward MacDowell, his life and work, by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Frye Page, $1. net. (Dodge Publishing Co.) 

Marion Harland’s Autobiography, a personal history 
of four-score years, $2. net. (Harper & Brothers.) 

Stories of Authors, by Edwin Watts Chub, illus., $1.25 
net. (Sturgis & Walton Co.) 


HISTORY. 

Social England, edited by H. D. Traill and J. 8. 
Mann, new illus. edition, containing the latest ma- 
terials and the newest revision, 12 vols., illus. in 
color, ete., each $3. net, per set, $35. net.—The 
Institutional History of Virginia in the Seventeenth 
Century, an inquiry into the religious, moral, educa- 
tional, legal, military, and political condition of the 
people, by Philip Alexander Bruce, 2 vols., $6. net. 
—The Roman Republic, by W. E. Heitland, 3 vols., 
$10. net.—The Ohio Country, between the years 
1783 and 1815, by Charlies Elihu Slocum.—A His- 
tory of Medieval Political Theory in the West, by 
R. W. Carlyle and A. J. Carlyle, Vol. II., The 
Political Theory of the Roman Lawyers and Canon- 
ists in the Middle Ages up to 1250, $3.50 net. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
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ANNOUNCEMENT LIST OF SPRING BOOKS —continued. 


The History of the Confederate War, its causes and 
its conduct, by George Cary Eggleston, 2 vols., $4. 
net.—West Point and the U. 8. Military Academy, 
a brief history, by Edward 8. Holden, illus., $2. 
net. (Sturgis & Walton Co.) 

‘The Cambridge Modern History, edited by A. W. 
Ward and others, Vol. XII., The Latest Age, $4. 
net.—The History of Mexico, by Justo Sierra and 
H. N. Branch, illus—Social and Industrial Condi- 
tions in the North during the Civil War, by E. D. 
Fite.—Stories from American History, new vols.: 
The American Merchant Marine, by John R. Spears; 
Daniel Boone and the Wilderness Road, by H. Ad- 
dington Bruce; The Last American Frontier, by 
hrederick L. Paxson; each illus. (Macmillan Co.) 


vhe Diary of James K. Polk, edited by Milo Milton 
Quaife, 3 vols., with photogravure frontispiece, $15. 
net. (A. C. MeClurg & Co.) 

Vhe Foundations of the Nineteenth Century, by 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain, trans. by John Lees, 
with introduction by Lord Redesdale, 2 vols., $10. 
net.—The War in Wexford, an account of the 
rebellion in the south of Ireland in 1789, by H. F. 
B. Wheeler and A. M. Broadley, illus., $4. net. 
(Jonn Lane Co.) 

George Grenfell and the Congo, by Sir Harry John- 
ston, 2 vols., illus., $7.50 net.—A History of the 
People of the United States, by John Bach MeMas 
ter, Vol. VII., illus. in color, ete., $2.50 net.—Re- 
publican France, by Ernest Alfred Vizetelly, with 
portraits, $3. net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

The Making of Australia, by John Foster Fraser.— 
The Home Life of the Ancient Greeks, by Blummer, 
trans. by Alice Zimmern, third edition—The Dic- 
tionary of English History, edited by Sidney J. 
Low and F. 8. Pully. (Cassell & Co.) 

Original Narratives of Early American History, new 
vol.: Wonder Working Providence of Sion’s Savior 
in New England, by Captain Edward Johnson, 
edited by J. F. Jameson, illus., $3. net. (Charles 
Seribner’s Sons.) 


Peter J. Hamilton, revised and 
illus., $3.50 net. (Houghton 


Colonial Mobile, by 
enlarged edition, 
Mifflin Co.) 

The Elizabethan People, by Henry Thew Stephenson, 
illus., $2. net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Prehistoric Rhodesia, an examination of the histor- 
ical, ethnological, and archeological evidence, as to 
the origin and age of the rock mines and stone 
buildings, by Richard N. Hall, illus., $3.50 net. 
(George W. Jacobs & Co.) 

Documentary History of American Industrial Society, 
edited by John R. Commons and others, to be com- 
plete in 10 vols., Vols. III.-IV., Labor Conspiracy 
Cases, 1806-1842, by John R. Commons and Eugene 
A. Gilmore; Vols. V.-VI., Labor Movement, 1820- 
1840, by John R. Commons and Helen L. Sumner; 
illus. with portraits, facsimiles, ete., per set, $50. 
net. (Arthur H. Clark Co.) 


Sectionalism in Virginia, by Charles 
(University of Chicago Press.) 

South American Fights and Fighters, by Cyrus Town- 
send Brady, illus., $1.50. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

Harper’s Library of Living Thought, new vols.: Crete, 
the forerunner of Greece, by Charles Henry Hawes 
and Harriet Boyd Hawes; Roman Law in Medieval 

Europe, by Paul Vinogradoff; each 75 cts. net. 

(Harper & Brothers.) 


H. Ambler. 





GENERAL LITERATURE, 

An Approach to Walt Whitman, by Carleton Noyes, 
illus., $1.50 net.—English Literature in Account 
with Religion, by Edward M. Chapman, $2. net.— 
Personal Power, by William Jewett Tucker, $1.50 
net.—At the Sign of the Hobby-Horse, by Eliza- 
beth Bisland Wetmore.—Essays on the Spot, by 
Charles D. Stewart.—Letters to My Son, anonymous. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

The Spirit of America, by Henry van Dyke, $1.50 
net.—The Inspiration of Poetry, by G. E. Wood- 
berry.—A History of Classical Philology, by Harry 
Thurston Peck.—The Letters of Richard Henry Lee, 
edited by James Curtis Ballagh, $3. net. (Mac- 
millan Co.) 

Promenades of an Impressionist, by James Huneker, 
$1.50 net.—A New Dooley Book, by Finley Peter 
Dunne. (Charles Seribner’s Sons.) 

Yet Again, by Max Beerbohm, $1.50 net.—Althea. 
dialogues on aspirations and duties, by Vernon 
Lee, new edition, $1.50 net.—Indian Dust, studies 
of the Orient, with biographical appreciation of 
Laurence Hope, by Otto Rothfeld, $1.50 net. (John 
Lane Co.) 

Essays, by Woodrow Wilson, $1.50 net.—Legends of 
the City of Mexico, by Thomas A. Janvier, illus., 
$1.30 net.—The Reader’s Library, edited by W. 
J. and Coningsby W. Dawson, new vol.: The Great 
English Short-Story Writers, 2 vols., each $1. net. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 

The Cambridge History of English Literature, edited 
by A. W. Ward and A. R. Waller, Vol. IV., From 
Sir Thomas North to Michael Drayton, $2.50 net. 
Woman’s Work in English Fiction, from the Res- 
toration to the Mid-Victorian period, by Clara H. 
Whitmore, $1.50 net. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

With the Professor, by Grant Showerman, $1.50 net. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) 

Collected Works of Fiona Macleod, edited by Mrs. 
William Sharp, Vol. I., Pharais and The Mountain 
Lovers, with photogravure frontispiece, $1.50 net. 
—The Powder Puff, by Franz Blei, trans. by Lillian 
Coursolles Jones, $1.25 net. (Duffield & Co.) 

The Lost Art of Conversation, selected essays, edited, 
with introduction, by Horatio 8S. Krans, illus., $1.50 
net.—The Teachers of Emerson, by John E. Harri 
son. (Sturgis & Walton Co.) 

Abraham Lincoln, the tribute of a century, edited 
by William Nathan Mae Chesney, illus., $2.75 net. 
—Lincoln, a monograph, by Isaac N. Phillips, with 
frontispiece, $1. net. (A. C. MeClurg & Co.) 

Puritanism and Art, by Joseph Crouch—aA First 
Sketch of English Literature, by Henry Morley, 
new and enlarged edition—A Lad of London, and 
some of his neighbors, by George Haw. (Cassell 
& Co.) 

Women as Letter Writers, edited by Ada M. Ingpen, 
with portraits, $1.25 net. (Baker & Taylor Co.) 
The Message of Song, by William Grey Maxwell, 
$1.50 net.—The Mystery of Hamlet, Prince of 
Denmark, by Robert Russell Benedict, $1. net. (J. 

B. Lippincott Co.) 

The Dawn of the World, myths and weird tales told 
by the Mewan Indians of California, edited by C. 
Hart Merriam, $3.50 net. (Arthur H. Clark Co.) 

A History of English Versification, by Hofrat J. 
von Schipper.—Early English Proverbs, by W. W. 
Skeat. (Oxford University Press.) 

Gathered Leaves, by Mary E. Coleridge, with memoir 

by Edith Sichel. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
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A Letter from a Father to his Son, by John D. 
Swain, 50 cts. net. (Yale University Press.) 

The Happy Life, by Charles F. Raymond, 75 ets. 
(Dodge Publishing Co.) 


DRAMA AND THE STAGE. 

Chanticleer, by Edmond Rostand, authorized transla- 
tion, $1.20 net. (Duffield & Co.) : 

A Study of the Drama, by Brander Matthews, illus., 
$1.50 net.—Husband, and The Forbidden Guest, 
by John Corbin, $1.25 net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

The Theory of the Theatre, and other principles of 
dramatic criticism, by Clayton Hamilton, $1.75 net. 
—Allinson’s Lad, and other martial interludes, by 
Beulah Marie Dix, $1.25 net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

The Nigger, by Edward Sheldon. (Maemillan Co.) 

Will Shakespeare of Stratford and London, a drama, 
by Margaret Crosby Munn, $1.20 net. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 


BOOKS OF VERSE. 

The Comfort of the Hills, by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, 
$1. net.—Poems, by Robert Underwood Johnson, 
new edition, containing ‘‘Saint-Gaudens, an ode,’’ 
and other poems, $1.20 net. (Century Co.) 

The Frozen Grail, and other poems, by Elsa Barker, 
$1.25 net.—Russian Lyries and Cossack Songs, by 
Martha G. D. Bianchi, $1.20 net. (Duffield & Co.) 

The Hudson, and other poems, by George S. Hellman, 
$1.50 net.—The Triumph of Love, by Lyman Whit- 
ney Allen, $1.25 net.—From the Cup of Silence, 
and other poems, by Helen Huntington, $1. net.— 
Reveries, and other poems, by Gottfried Hult, $1.25 
net. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

American Lyrics, compiled by Edith Rickert, $1.50 
net.—In Praise of Gardens, compiled by Temple 
Scott, with frontispiece, $1.25 net.—Odes on the 
Generations of Man, by Hartley Burr Alexander, 
$1. net. (Baker & Taylor Co.) 

The Flower of the Mind, a choice among the best 
poems, by Alice Meynell, $1.50 net.—Poems, by 
Leonard Shoebridge, $1.50 net. (John Lane Co.) 

Many Gods, by Cale Young Rice, $1.25 net. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) 

The Poetic New World, compiled by Lucy H. 
Humphrey, $1.50 net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Poems of Belief, by Theodore C. Williams, with fron- 
tispiece. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Fiower o’ the Grass, by Ada Foster Murray, $1.25 
net. (Harper & Brothers.) 

The Enchanted Island, by Alfred Noyes, $1.25 net. 
(rrederick A. Stokes Co.) 

English Poems, old and middle English, early drama, 
and old ballads, by Walter C. Bronson, $1.50 net. 
(University of Chicago Press.) 

Optimos, by Horace Traubel, $1.50 net. (B. W. 
Huebsch. ) 

The Garden Muse, poems for garden lovers, compiled 
by William Aspenwall Bradley, with frontispiece, 
$1.25 net. (Sturgis & Walton Co.) 

Wisdom of the Eas! Series, new vols.: The Master- 
Singers of Japan, verse translations from the Japa- 
nese poets, by Clara A. Walsh, 60 cts. net.; The. Bur- 
den of Isis, by James T. Dennis, 40 cts. net. (E. 
P. Dutton & Co.) 

Psyche Sleeps, and other poems, by Alida Chanler 
Emmet, $1.25 net. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

The Poems of James Ryder Randall, author of 
‘*Maryland! My Maryland!’’ edited by. Matthew 
Page Andrews. (Tandy-Thomas Co.) 

Including Finnigin, by Strickland W. Gillilan, new 

edition, with additions, $1. (Forbes & Co.) 





FICTION. 

Celt and Saxon, by George Meredith.—Once Upon a 
Time, by Richard Harding Davis—The Taming 
of the Red Butte Western, by Francis Lynde, illus., 
$1.50 net.—The Silent Call, by Edwin Milton Royle, 
$1.50.—Little Aliens, by Myra Kelly, illus., $1.50. 
—Danbury Rodd, Aviator, by Frederick Palmer, 
$1.50.—The Fir and the Palm, by Olive Briggs, 
illus., $1.50.—Predestined, a novel of New York 
life, by Stephen French Whitman, $1.50.—The 
Glory of his Country, by Frederick Landis, $1.— 
Philippa at Haleyon, by Katherine Holland Brown, 
illus., $1.50.—The Head Coach, by Ralph D. Paine, 
illus., $1.50.—The lifted Bandage, by Mary Ray- 
mond Shipman Andrews, 50 cts. net.—The Messen- 
ger, by Katherine Holland Brown, illus., 50 ets. 
net. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

A Modern Chronicle, by Winston Churchill, illus., 
$1.50.—The Undesirable Governess, by F. Marion 
Crawford, illus., $1.50.—The Tower of Ivory, by 
Gertrude Atherton, $1.50.—A Life for a Life, by 
Robert Herrick, $1.50.—A Brood of the Eagle, by 
James Lane Allen.—Lost Face, by Jack London, 
illus., $1.50.—Jim Hands, by Richard Washburn 
Child, $1.50.—An Unwilling Minerva, by Mrs. Mabel 
Osgood Wright, $1.50.—Kings in Exile, by Charles 
G. D. Roberts, illus., $1.50.—An Interrupted Friend- 
ship, by Ethel Lillian Voynich, $1.50.—Nathan 
Burke, by Mary 8. Watts, $1.50. (Macmillan Co.) 

Simon the Jester, by William J. Locke, illus., $1.50. 
—The Thief of Virtue, by Eden Phillpotts, $1.50. 
—Maurin the Illustrious, by Jean Aicard, trans. 
by Alfred Allinson, $1.50.—Alongshore, by Stephen 
Reynolds, illus., $1.50.—Theodora’s Husband, by 
Louis Mack, $1.50.—The Intruding Angel, by 
Charles Marriott, $1.50.—The Way Up, by M. P. 
Willcocks, $1:50.—Olivia L. Carew, by Netta Syrett, 
$1.50.—Tropical Tales, by Dolf Wyllarde, $1.50.— 
Trial by Marriage, by Wilfred Scarborough Jack- 
son, $1.50.—The Island Providence, by Frederick 
Niven, $1.50.—The Magada, by W. M. Ardagh, 
$1.50.—According to Maria, by Mrs. John Lane, 
$1.50.—Galahad Jones, by arthur H. Adams, $1.5v. 
—The Adventures of an A. D. C., by Shelland 
Bradley, $1.50.—A Man’s Love, by Muriel Hine, 
$1.50. (John Lane Co.) 

The Duke’s Price, by Demetra and Kenneth Brown, 
illus. in color, $1.20 net.—The Right Stuff, by Ian 
Hay, with frontispiece, $1.20 net.—Country Neigh- 
bors, by Alice Brown, $1.20 net.—The Twisted 
Foot, by Henry Milner Rideout, illus., $1.20 net. 
The Royal Americans, by Mary Hallock Foote, 
$1.25 net.—John Forsyth’s Aunts, by Eliza Orne 
White, new edition, $1.50.—The Godparents, by 
Grace Sartwell Mason, illus., $1.10 net.—Little 
Brother o’ Dreams, by Elaine Goodale Eastman, $1. 
net.—The Professional Aunt, by Mary C. E., 
Wemyss, $1. net.—An Army Mule, by Charles Miner 
Thompson, $1. net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


The Illustrious Prince, by E. Phillips Oppenheim, 
illus., $1.50.—Just between Themselves, by Anne 
Warner, with frontispiece in color, $1.50.—Over the 
Quicksands, by Anna Chapin Ray, with frontispiece 
in color, $1.50.—The Red House on Rowan Street, 
by Roman Doubleday, illus., $1.50.—The Pursuit, 
by Frank Savile, illus., $1.50.—An American Baby 
Abroad, how he played Cupid to a Kentucky beauty, 
by Mrs. Charles N. Crewdson, illus., $1.50.—The 
Red Symbol, by John Ironside, illus., $1.50.—Caleb 
Trench, by Mary Imlay Taylor, with frontispiece 
in color, $1.50.—The Upgrade, by Wilder Goodwin, 
illus., $1.50.—The Snare of Circumstance, by Edith 
E. Buckley, illus., $1.50. (Little, Brown & Co.) 
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Lady Merton, Colonist, by Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
illus., $1.50.—Strictly Business, by O. Henry, $1.20 
net.—The Personal Conduct of Belinda, by Eleanor 
Hoyt Brainerd, illus., $1.20 net.—A Village of 
Vagabonds, by F. Berkeley Smith, illus., $1.50 net. 
—The Fascinating Mrs. Holton, by E. F. Benson, 
illus., $1.20 net.—The Blonde Lady, by Maurice 
Leblane, illus., $1.50.—The Awakening of Zojas, by 
Miriam Michelson, illus., $1. net.—The Vanity Box, 
by Alice Stuyvesant, illus. in color, ete., $1.20 net. 
—Blaze Derringer, by Eugene P. Lyle, Jr., illus. 
in color, ete., $1.50. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

Cavanagh, Forest Ranger, a Romance of the mountain 
West, by Hamlin Garland, with introduction by 
Gifford Pinchot, with frontispiece, $1.50.—Bianca’s 
Daughter, by Justus Miles Forman, with frontis- 
piece in color, $1.50.—The Ramrodders, by Holman 
Day, illus., $1.50.—Going Some, by Rex Beach, 
illus., $1.25.—The Biography of a Boy, by Jose- 
phine Daskam Bacon, illus., $1.50.—Snow-Fire, by 
the author of ‘‘The Martyrdom of an Empress,’’ 
illus. in color, $1.50 net.—Mary Cary, frequently 
Martha, by Kate Langley Bosher, with frontispiece 
in color, $1. net.—Hearts’ Contending, by Georg 
Schock, with frontispiece, $1.50.—The Hermit of 
Capri, by John Steventon, illus., $1.25.—The Apple- 
Tree Cottage, by Elinor Macartney Lane, illus. in 
color, 50 cts. net.—The Flowers, by Margarita 
Spalding Gerry, illus. in color, 50 cts. net. (Har- 
per & Brothers.) 

The Adventures of Mr. Polly, by H. G. Wells, $1.50. 
—The Emigrant Trail, by Geraldine Bonner, $1.50. 
—Garryowen, by H. de Vere Stacpoole, $1.50.— 
The Stronger Claim, by Alice Perrin, $1.50.—The 
Education of Jacqueline, by Claire de Pratz, $1.50. 
—The Crimson Azaleas, by H. de Vere Stacpoole, 
$1.50.—The Innocent Murderers, by William John- 
ston and Paul West, $1.50.—Joe Muller, Detective, 
by Grace Isabel Colbron and Augusta Groner, $1.50. 
(Duffield & Co.) 

Fortune, by J. C. Snaith, $1.50.—Britz of Headquar- 
ters, by Marcin Barber, $1.50.—The Song of the 
Wolf, 4 Frank Mayer, $1.50. (Moffat, Yard & 
Co.) 

The Butterfly Man, by George Barr McCutcheon, illus. 
and decorated in color, $1.25.—The Fortune Hunter, 
by Louis Joseph Vance, illus. in color, etc., $1.50.— 
The Human Cobweb, a romance of Peking, by B. 
L. Putnam Weale, $1.50.—The Man Outside, by 
Wyndham Martyn, illus. in color, $1.50.—The Run- 
ning Fight, by William Hamilton Osborne, illus., 
$1.50.—The Voice in the Rice, illus. and decorated 
in color, $1.25.—In the Service of the Princess, by 
Henry C. Rowland, with frontispiece in color, 
$1.50.—The Marriage of Theodora, by Molly Elliot 
Seawell, illus., $1.50.—The Eleventh Hour, by David 
Potter, with frontispiece in color, $1.50.—Deep Sea 
Warriors, by Basil Lubbock, illus., $1.50.—Love, the 
Judge, by Wymond Carey, with frontispiece, $1.50. 
—Gloria, by G. Frederick Turner, illus. in color, 
$1.50.—Those Brewster Children, by Florence Morse 
Kingsley, illus., $1. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Dan Merrithew, by Lawrence Perry, illus. in color, 
$1.50.—Hopalong Cassidy, by Clarence E. Mulford, 
illus. in color, $1.50.—The Politician, by Edith 
Huntington Mason, illus. in color, $1.50.—Prince 
Izon, by James Paul Kelly, illus. in color, $1.50.— 
A Vigilante Girl, by Jerome Hart, illus. in color, 
ete., $1.50.—The City of Six, by C. L. Canfield, 
illus., $1.50.—The Cardinal’s Pawn, by K. L. Mont- 
gomery, with frontispiece in color, 75 cts. (A. C. 
McClurg & Co.) 








The Doctor’s Lass, by Edward C. Booth, with frontis- 
piece in color, $1.30 net.—The Crossways, by Helen 
R. Martin, $1.50.—The House of Mystery, by Will 
Irwin, illus., $1.20 net.—The Sky Man, by Henry 
Kitchell Webster, illus., $1.30 net—Franklin Wins- 
low Kane, by Anne Douglas Sedgwick, $1.50.—Mr. 
Carteret, by David Gray, illus., $1. net.—Anne of 
Tréboul, by Marie Louise Goetchins, $1.20 net. 
(Century Co.) 

The Sear, by Warrington Dawson, $1.50.—The 
Achievements of Luther Trant, by Edwin Balmer 
and William MacHarg, illus., $1.50.—A new. novel 
by Stephen Chalmers, $1.50. (Small, Maynard & 
Co.) 

By Inheritance, by Octave Thanet, illus., $1.50.—The 
Girl from his Town, by Marie Van Vorst, illus., 
$1.50.—The Beauty, by Mrs. Wilson Woodrow, 
illus., $1.50.—The Day of Souls, by Charles Tenney 
Jackson, illus., $1.50.—The Danger Trail, by James 
Oliver Curwood, illus., $1.50.—The Carleton Case, 
by Ellery H. Clark, illus., $1.50. (Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.) 

The Heart of Desire, by Luzabeth Dejeans, illus. in 
color, $1.50.—The Daughters of Suffolk, a romance 
of the middle XVI. century, by William Jasper 
Nicolls, illus., $1.50.—Routledge Rides Alone, by 
Will Levington Comfort, with frontispiece in color, 
$1.50.—Raleigh, by Stephen Lovell and William 
Devereux, illus., $1.50. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

The Gold Trail, by Harold Bindloss, $1.30 net.—The 
Living Mummy, by Ambrose Pratt, illus. in color, 
$1.50.— Thurston of Orchard Valley, by Harold 
Bindloss, $1.30 net.—A Disciple of Chance, by 
Sarah Dean, $1.50.—Rosamond the Second, by Mary 
Mears, $1. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 

The Sheriff of Dyke Hole, a story of a Montana min- 
ing camp, by Ridgwell Cullum, with frontispiece in 
color, $1.50.—Mademoiselle Celeste, a romance of 
the French Revolution, by Adele Ferguson Knight, 
with frontispiece in color, $1.50.—The Great Natu- 
ral Healer, by Charles Heber Clark, illus., 50 cts. 
net. (George W. Jacobs & Co.) 

The Green Mouse, by Robert W. Chambers, illus., 
$1.50.—White Magic, by David Graham Phillips, 
illus., $1.50.—The ot Master, by Joseph C. Lin- 
coln, illus., $1.50.—The Gilded Chair, by Melville 
Davisson Post, illus., $1.50.—Tony’s Wife, by 
George Gibbs, illus., $1.50. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

The Isle of Whispers, by E. Lawrence Dudley, $1.50. 
—Skid Puffer, illus., $1.50.—Quaker Idyls, by Sarah 
M. H. Gardner, new edition, with additions, $1. net. 
—The Unknown Quantity, by Gertrude Hall, $1.50. 
—The Cave Woman, by Viola Burhans, $1.50.—The 
Education of Mr. Paul, by Algernon Blackwood. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) 

The Top of the Morning, a story of artist life in 
New York, by Juliet Wilbor Tompkins, with frontis- 
piece in color, $1.50.—Gwenda, by Mabel Barnes- 
Grundy, with frontispiece, $1.50. (Baker & Taylor 
Co.) 


0. 

The House of the Whispering Pines, by Anna Kathe- 
rine Green, with frontispiece in color, $1.50.— 
Poppy, the story of a South African girl, by Cyn- 
thia Stockley, $1.35 net.—Flower of iny, ro- 
mances of the Orient, by Margaret Mordecai, $1.50. 
—An Apprentice to Truth, by Helen Huntington, 
$1.50.—The Master Girl, a romance, by Ashton 
Hilliers. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


The Duplicate Death, by A. C. Fox-Daviés, illus., 
$1.50.—Our Lady of Darkness, by Albert Dorring- 
ton and A. G. Stephens, illus., $1.50.—The Game of 
the Golden Ball, by Elizabeth and Adrian Johnson, 
“illus., $1.50.—The Princess of Forge, by George C. 
Shedd, illus., $1.50. -) 
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The Deeds of Denny the Audacious, by Arnold Ben- 
nett.—The First Round, by St. John Lucas.—The 
Street of Adventure, by Phillip Gibbs. (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co.) 


Ragna, by Anna Constantini, $1.50.—The Fulfillment, 
by Alice P. Raphael, with frontispiece, $1.50.—The 
Green Cloak, by Yorke Davis, illus., $1.50. (Sturgis 
& Walton Co.) 

The Girl from Vermont, by Marshall Saunders, illus., 
$1.25.—The Gang, a tale of the Middle-West, by 
Fred Brasted, $1.25. (Griffith & Rowland Press.) 

The Little Knight of the X Bar B, by Mary K. Maule, 
illus., $1.50.—The Arch-Satirist, by Frances de 
Wolfe Fenwick, with frontispiece, $1.50. (Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co.) 

Samuel the Seeker, by Upton Sinclair, $1.50. (B. 
W. Dodge & Co.) 

Engaged Girl Sketches, by Emily Calvin Blake, $1.25. 
(Forbes & Co.) 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Lake George and Lake Champlain, the war trail of 
the Mohawks and the battle-ground of France and 
England, their contest for the control of North 
America, by W. Max Reid, illus., $3.50 net.— 
Recreations of a Sportsman on the Pacific Coast, 
by Charles Frederick Holder, illus—The Romance 
of the American Navy, as embodied in certain of 
our public and private armed ships from 1775 to 
1909, by Frederick Stanhope Hill, illus., $2.50 net. 
—The Mediterranean Cruise, describing all Medi- 
terranean points usually visited in a winter’s cruise, 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa, compiled by Bruce 
Millard, illus—Tent Life in Siberia, adventures 
among the Koraks and other tribes in Kamchatka 
and Northern Asia, by George Kennan, illus.—The 
River and I, by John G. Neiharu, illus.—The Val- 
ley of Aosta, by Felice Ferrero, illus. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 

In Closed Territory, by Kdgar Beecher Bronson, illus., 
$1.75 net.—Beyond the Mexican Sierras, by Dillon 
Wallace, illus., $2. net—The Channel Islands, by 
Charles F. Holder, illus., $2. net—A Woman’s 
Impressions of the Philippines, voy Mary H. Fee, 
illus., $1.75 net. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

Hunting in British East Africa, by Perey C. Maderia, 
with introduction by Frederick Courteney Selous, 
illus., $5. net.—Sierra Leone as It Was and as It Is, 
its progress, peoples, native customs, and undevel- 
oped wealth, by T. J. Alldridge, illus., $3.50 net.— 
Fighting the Slave-Hunters in Central Africa, by 
Alfred J. Swann, illus., $3.50 net.—A Woman in 
Canada, by Mrs. George Cran, illus., $3. net. (J. 
B. Lippincott Co.) 

The Big Game of Africa, by Richard Tjider, illus., 
$3. net.—Travel and Sport in Turkestan, by Cap- 
tain J. N. Price Wood, illus., $3.50 net.—Up the 
Orinoco and Down the Magdalena, by H. J. Mozans, 
illus., $3. net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Sport and Travel in the Far East, by J. C. Grew, 
illus., $3. net—The Russian Road to China, by 
Lindon Bates, Jr., illus—The Satchel Guide to 
Europe, by W. J. Rolfe, with maps, $1.50 net. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Our Search for a Wilderness, an account of two 
ornithological expeditions to Venezuela and British 
Guiana, by Mary Blair Beebe and C. William Beebe, 
$3. net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Egypt, by Pierre Loti, trans. by W. P. Baines, illus. 
in color, $2.50 net.—Cathedral Churches of Eng- 
a by Helen Marshall Pratt, $2. net. (Duffield 

Co.) 





Camera Adventures in African Wilds, by A. Radelyffe 
Dugmore, illus., $5. net. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

The Thames and its Story, a history of London’s 
river, 2 vols—Japan, the Eastern wonderland, by 
D. C. Angus.—The Art Curio Collector’s Guide to 
London.—Cassell’s Guide to London.—My Little 
German Travelling Companion, a hand book for 
visitors to Germany.—Janey Canuck in: the West, 
by Emily Ferguson. (Cassell & Co.) 

Central America and its Problems, by Frederick 
Palmer, illus., $2.50 net. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

From the Giant’s Causeway to Fontainebleau, by 
Norma Bright Carson, illus., $1.50 net. (Small, 
Maynard & Co.) 

The Picturesque St. Lawrence, by Clifton Johnson, 
illus. (Maemillan Co.) 

Camp and Camino in Lower California, by Arthur 
Walbridge North, illus., $3. net. (Baker & Taylor 
Co.) 

The New Baedeker, casual notes of an impressionable 
traveller, by Harry Thurston Peck, illus., $1.50 net. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Roman Cities of Northern Italy and Dalmatia, by 
A. L. Frothingham, illus., $1.75 net. (Sturgis & 
Walton Co.) ; 

The Ship-Dwellers, by Albert Bigelow Paine, illus., 
$1.50. (Harper & Brothers.) 

The Complete Pocket Guide to Europe, edited by 
Edmund Clarence Stedman and Thomas L. Sted- 
man, revised edition for 1910, $1.25 net. (William 
R. Jenkins Co.) 


POLITICS. — ECONOMICS. — SOCIOLOGY. 

The Old Order Changeth, by William Allen White.— 
Revolution, by Jack London.—Principles of Amer- 
ican Government, by C. A. Beard.—The Citizen’s 
Library, new vols.: Great Cities in America, their 
problems and their government, by Delos F. Wilcox; 
Wage-Earning Women, by Annie Marion MacLean, 
with introduction by Grace H. Dodge; each $1.25 
net.—Democracy and the Party System, by M. 
Ostrogorski, abridged edition. (Macmillan Co.) 

The Beast, by Ben B. Lindsey and Harvey J. O’Hig- 
gins, with frontispiece, $1.50 net—A new volume, 
by William Howard Taft, $1.25 net.—Highways of 
Progress, by James J. Hill, $1.50 net. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) 

The Indian and his Problem, by Francis E. Leupp, 
$2 net.—Privilege and Democracy in America, by 
Frederick C. Howe, $1.50 net. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. ) 

American Problems, from the pcinc of view of a 
psychologist, by Hugo Miinsterberg, $1.60 net.— 
What is Socialism? by Reginald Wright Kauffman, 
$1.25 net. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

Conditions of Progress in Democratic Government, by 
Charles Evans Hughes, $1.15 net. (Yale University 
Press.) 

Police Administration, a critical study of police or- 
ganization in the United States and abroad, by 
Leonhard Felix Fuld, $3. net.—The Political Theo- 
ries of Martin Luther, by Luther Hess Waring.— 
Britain at Bay, by Spencer Wilkinson, $1.50 net.— 
Strikes, when to strike, how to strike, by Oscar T. 
Crosby. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The Southern South, by Albert Bushnell Hart, $1.50 
net.—Race Distinctions in American Law, by Gil- 
bert T. Stephenson, $1.50 net.—The American Hope, 
by William Morse Cole, $1.50 net. (D. Appleton 
& Co.) 

Wool-Growing and the Tariff, by Chester W. Wright, 
$1.50 net.—Copyright, its history and law, by Rich- 
ard Rogers Bowker. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 
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Men vs. the Man, a correspondence between Robert 
Rives La Monte, socialist, and H. L. Mencken, indi- 
vidualist, $1.50 net.—Eugenies, the science of human 
improvement by better breeding, by C. B. Daven- 
port, 50 cts. net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Labor in Europe and America, by Samuel Gompers, 
$2. net. (Harper & Brothers.) 

China and the Far East, edited by George H. Blakes- 
lee, $2. net. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) 

Each for All and All for Each, by John Parsons, $1.50 
net. (Sturgis & Walton Co.) 

The Art of Life Series, new vol.: Latter Day Sinners 
and Saints, by Edward A. Ross, 50 cts. net. (B. W. 
Huebsch. ) 

NATURE AND OUT-DOOR LIFE. 


American Nature Series, new vols.: The Care of Trees 
in Lawn, Street, and Park, by B. E. Fernow, illus., 
$2. net; Shell-fish Industries, by James L. Kellogg, 
illus., $1.75 net.—Hardy Plants for Cottage Gar- 
dens, by Helen R. Albee, illus., $1.60 net. (Henry 
Holt & Co.) 

Reptiles of the World, by Raymond L. Ditmars, illus. 
in color, ete., $5. net.— Children’s Gardens for 
Pleasure, Health, and Education, by Henry G. Par- 
sons, illus., $1. net—The Young Farmer’s Practical 
Library, edited by Ernest Ingersoll, first vols.: 
Home Waterworks, by Carleton J. Lynde; From 
Kitchen to Garrett, by Virginia Terhune Van de 
Water; The Satisfactions of Country Life, by Dr. 
James W. Robertson; Neighborhood Entertainments, 
vy Renée B. Stern; Roads, Paths, and Bridges, by 
L. W. Page; The Farm Mechanic, by L. W. Chase; 
each illus., 75 ets. net. (Sturgis & Walton Co.) 

Beautiful Flowers, and how to know them, by Horace 
J. Wright and Walter P. Wright, 2 vols., illus. in 
color, $8. net.—Wild Beasts of the World, by Frank 
Finn, 2 vols., illus. in color, $8. net. (Dodge Pub- 
lishing Co.) 

Manual of Gardening, by u. H. Bailey, illus.—Prac- 
tical Farming, by Dr. John McLennan, illus.—How 
to Keep Bees for Profit, by D. E. Lyon, illus.— 
How to Keep Hens for Profit, by C. 8. Valentine, 
illus. (Maemillan Co.) 

Wilaerness Pets, by Edward Breck, illus.—Notes on 
New England Birds, by Henry D. Thoreau, edited 
by Francis H. Allen, illus. — Little Gardens for 
Boys and Girls, by Myrta M. Higgins, $1.10 net. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

A Cycle of Sunsets, by Mabel Loomis Todd, $1.20 net. 
—Woodland Paths, by Winthrop Packard, $1.20 
net.— Wood Wanderings, by Winthrop Packard, 
$1.20 net. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 

Who’s Who among the Wild Flowers, by W. I. Bee- 
croft, with introduction by Frances Duncan, illus., 
$1.20 net.—Who’s Who among the Ferns, by W. I. 
Beecroft, illus., $1. net. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

The Ideal Garden, by H. H. Thomas.—Garden Diffi- 
culties Solved, by H. H. Thomas.—How to Know 
the Trees, by Henry Irving, illus.—Cassell’s Dic- 
tionary of Gardening, illus. (Cassell & Co.) 

A White Paper Garden, by Sara Andrew Shafer, iilus., 
$2.50 net. (A. C. MeClurg & Co.) 

Our Garden Flowers, a popular study of their native 
lands, their life histories, and their structural affil- 
iations, by Harriet L. Keeler, illus., $2. net. 
(Charles Seribner’s Sons.) 

Indoor Gardening, by Eben E. Rexford, illus. in color, 
ete., $1.50 net.—Trees, Plants, and Flowers, illus., 
60 ets. net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


An Illustrated Guide to Flowering Plants, by George 
T. Stevens, illus., $2.50 net. 


(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 





Success in Market Gardening, by W. W. Rawson, 
illus., $1.10 net. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

The Garden and its Accessories, by Loring Under- 
wood, new popular edition, illus., $1. net. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) 

SCIENCE. 

Aérial Navigation, by Alfred F. Zahm, illus., $3. net. 
—Descriptive Meteorology, by Willis L. Moore, 
illus., $3. net.—International Scientific Series, new 
vols.: The Modern Science of Languages, by H. 
Cantley Wyld; A History of Birds, by H. 0. 
Forbes; each $1.75 net.—Appleton’s Science 
Primers, edited by J. Reynolds Green, new vols.: 
Astronomy, by F. W. Dyson; Geology, by J. W. 
Gregory; Physiology, by Professor Sherrington; 
each illus., 50 cts. net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

The Twentieth Century Science Series, first vols.: 
Telepathic Hallucinations, by Frank Podmore; 
Prehistoric Man, by Joseph McCabe; Races of 
Man, and their distribution, by A. C. Haddon; 
Evolution, from nebula to man, by Joseph McCabe; 
Physiology, a popular account of the functions of 
the human body, by Andrew Wilson; each illus., 
50 ets. net. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 


The Evolution of Man, a popular scientific study, by 
Ernst Haeckel, new and cheaper edition, 2 vols., 
illus., $5 net.—Nautical Science in its relation to 
practical navigation, by Charles Lane Poor, illus., 
$2 net.—The Prolongation of Life, optimistic es- 
says, by Blie Metchnikoff, new and cheaper edition, 
illus., $1.75 net.—A History of the Sciences, first 
vols.: History of Astronomy, by George Forbes; 
History of Chemistry, by Sir Edward Thorpe, 2 vols., 
each illus., 75 ets. net. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Rural Text-Book Series, edited by L. H. Bailey, first 
vol.: The Physiology of Plant Production, by J. F. 
Duggar, illus.— Rural Science Series, edited by 
L. H. Bailey, new vol.: Fruit-Growing in Arid 
Regions, by Wendell Paddock and Orville B. Whip- 
ple, illus. (Maemilian Co.) 

Chats about Astronomy, by H. P. Hollis, illus., $1.25 
net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

The New Haven Mathematical Colloquim Lectures, 
by Eliakim Hastings Moore and others, $3. net. 
(Yale University Press.) 

Diamonds, by Sir William Crookes, illus., 75 ets. net. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 

Comets, by Henry W. Elson, illus., 50 cts. net. (Stur- 
gis & Walton Co.) 


ART AND MUSIC. 

History of the Fan, by G. Woolliscroft Rhead, illus. 
in color, ete., $25. net.—Manet and the French 
Impressionists, by Theodore Duret, trans. by J. E. 
Crawford Flitch, illus. with etchings, wood engrav- 
ings, ete., $3.75 net.—Lippincott’s New Art Library, 
edited by M. H. Spielmann and P. G. Konody, first 
vol.: The Practice of Oil Painting and of Drawing 
as Associated with It, by Solomon J. Solomon, 
illus., $1.75 net. (J. B. Lippineott Co.) 

Chinese Pottery and Porcelain, a translation of the 
T’ao Shuo, by 8S. W. Bushnell.—The Theory and 
Practice of Perspective, by G. A. Storey.—Tradi- 
tional Methods of Pattern Designing, by A. H. 
Christie—Church Art in England Series, new vol.: 
Misericords, by Francis Bond. (Oxford University 
Press. ) 

The Studio Year-Book of Decorative Art, 1910, illus., 
#3. net—Modern Cabinet Work, Furniture, and 
Fitments, by Perey A. Wells and John Hooper, 
illus., $5. net.—What Pictures to See in Europe in 
One Summer, by L. L. M. Bryant, illus., $1.50 net. 
(John Lane Co.) 
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The Art of Northern Itaiy, by Corrado Ricci, illus. 
in color, etc., $1.50 net. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) | 

How to Visit the Great Picture Galleries, by Esther 
Singleton, illus., $2. net. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Design in Theory and Practise, by Ernest A. Batch- | 
elder, illus. (Macmillan Co.) 

Practical Hints for Art Students, by Charles A. Lasar, | 
$1. net. (Duffield & Co.) 

Cassell ’s Royal Academy Pictures and Sculpture, 1910. | 
—Modelling from Nature, by Lillian Carter. (Cas- | 
sell & Co.) | 

Unmusical New York, a brief criticism of triumphs, 
failures, and abuses, by Herman Klein, $1.50 net. | 
—Musical Studies, by Ernest Newman, new edition, | 
$1.50 net. (John Lane Co.) 

Grove’s Dictionary of Music, edited by J. Fuller 
Maitland, new illustrated edition in 5 vols., each $5. 
(Maemillan Co.) 

Music, its laws and evolution, by Jules Combarieu, 
trans. by Joseph Skellon, $1.75 net. (D. Appleton | 
& Co.) 


PHILOSOPHY.— PSYCHOLOGY.— ETHICS. 


The Epochs of Philosophy, edited by John Grier Hib- 
ben, first vols.: Stoic and Epicurean, by R. D. 
Hicks; The Philosophy of the Enlightenment, by 
John Grier Hibben, each $1.50 net. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) 

Abnormal Psychology, by Isador H. Coriat, illus., $2 
net.—Hypnoidal Psychotherapy, in the treatment of 
functional nervous maladies, by Boris Sidis, illus., 
$2 net. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

The Principles of Pragmatism, by H. Heath Bawden, 
$1.50 net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

The Psychology of Reasoning, by W. B. Pillsbury, 
$1.50 net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

The Duty of Altruism, by Roy Madding McConnell. 
(Maemillan Co.) 

An Outline of Individual Study, by G. E. Partridge, 
$1.25 net. (Sturgis & Walton Co.) 

The Direction of Desire, by S. M. Bligh. (Oxford 
University Press.) 

Nietzsche in Outline and Aphorism, by A. R. Orage, 
75 ets. net.—The Psychic Science Series, by Edward 
B. Warman, first vols.: Psychology, Personal Mag- 
netism, Telepathy, Hypnotism, each 50 cts. net. 
(A. C. MeClurg & Co.) 

Function, Feeling, and Conduct, an attempt to find a 
natural basis for ethical law, by Frederick Meakin, 
$1.50 net. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Every-Day Ethics, by Norman Hapgood, John Brooks 
Leavitt, and others, $1.25 net. (Yale University 
Press. ) 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


The Gospel and the Modern Man, by Shailer Mathews. 
—The Ethics of Jesus, by Henry Churchill King.— 
Studies in Religion and Philosophy, by A. M. Fair- 
bairn.—Building a Working Faith, by Dr. Newell 
Dwight Hillis——Religion in the Making, by Dr. 
Samuel G. Smith, $1.50 net.—The Development of 
Religion, by Irving King.—The Religion of the 
Chinese, by Dr. J. J. M. DeGroot, $1.50 net.—The 
Religions of Eastern Asia, by Horace G. Under- 
wood, $1.50 net.—The Bible for Home and School, 
edited by Shailer Mathews, new vols.: The Epistles 
to the Colossians and to the Ephesians, by Gross 
Alexander; The Gospel According to St. Matthew, 
by A. T. Robertson; each 50 cts. net. (Macmillan 
Co.) 

History of Ethics within Organized Christianity, by 
Thomas Cuming Hall—The International Critical 





Commentary, edited by Charles Augustus Briggs and 


others, new vol.: Genesis, by Rev. John Skinner.— 
Modern Belief in Immortality, by Newman Smyth, 
75 ets. net.—Studies in Theology, new vol.: Reve- 
lation and Inspiration, by Rev. James Orr, 75 cts. 
net. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

The Rise of the Medieval Church, from the apostolic 
age to the Papacy at its height in the thirteenth 
century, by Alexander Clarence Flick, $3.50 net.— 
Orpheus, a universal history of religions, by Dr. 
Salomon Reinach, $3. net.—The Crown Theological 
Library, new vols.: Modern Christianity, by John 
P. Peters; Modernity and the Churches, by Percy 
Gardner; The Old Egyptian Faith, by Edouard 
Neville, trans. by Colin Campbell; Monasticism, its 
ideals and its history, by Adolf Harnack, trans. by 
E. E. Kellet and F. H. Marseille; each $1.50 net. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Fifty-three Years in Syria, by Henry H. Jessup, with 
introduction by James 8. Dennis, 2 vols., illus., $5 
net.—Christianity and the Nations, the Duff lec- 
tures for 1910, by Robert E. Speer, $2.50 net.— 
A History of Protestant Missions in the Near East, 
by Julius Richter, $2.50 net.—The Biblical [llus- 
trator, by Joseph S. Exell, 39 vols., each $2.—Along 
the Trail of the Friendly Years, gleanings from a 
long life, by W. E. Hatcher, illus., $1.50 net.—The 
Pilgrim Church and Others, by Perey C. Ainsworth, 
$1.25 net.—What Jesus Said, $1.25 net.—The Lord’s 
Prayer, by Charles F. Aked, $1. net.—The Holy 
Spirit, by R. A. Torrey, $1. net.—Experimental 
Object Lessons, 75 cts. net.—The Passion for Real- 
ity, by Doremus Seudder, 50 cts. net.—The Passion 
for Men, by Edwin F. Hallenbeck, 40 cts. net. 
(Fleming H. Revell Co.) 

The New Testament, edited by A. W. Greenup and J. 
H. Moulton, revised version of 1881, with fuller 
references.—Studies in the Synoptic Problem, by 
W. Sanday, J. C. Hawkins, and others.—The Samar- 
itan Liturgy, edited by A. E. Cowley, 2 vols.—Vitae 
Sanctorum Hiberniae, edited by G. Plummer, 2 vols. 
—Sacred Books of the East, compiled by M. Win- 
ternitz, Vol. L.—The Companion Bible, part II.— 
Dialogues of the Buddha, edited by T. W. Rhys 
Davids, Vol. II.—St. Deiniol’s Studies in Theology, 
new vol.: Inspiration of Prophecy, by G. C. Joyce. 
(Oxford University Press.) 

Christian Unity in Effort, something about the reli- 
gious faiths, creeds, and deeds of the people of the 
United States and elsewhere, by Frank J. Firth, 
$1.50 net.—The Chauncey Giles’ Year Book, by 
Carrie Giles Carter, with portrait, $1.25 net. (J.B. 
Lippincott Co.) 

Modern Religious Problems Series, first vols.: The 
Earliest Sources for the Life of Jesus, by Francis 
Crawford Burkitt; Paul and Paulism, by James 
Moffatt; The Church and Labor, by Charles Stelzle ; 
each 50 ects. net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

The Fourth Gospel in Debate and Research, by Ben- 
jamin Wisner Bacon, $4. net. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

The Liberty of Prophesying, by H. Hensley Henson, 
$1.50 net. (Yale University Press.) 

The Faith of a Layman, by W. F. Osborne.—Bible 
Commentary for English Readers, by Bishop Elliott, 
pocket edition, 12 vols. (Cassell & Co.) 

The Reconstruction of the English Church, by R. G. 
Usher, 2 vols., $6 net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Jesus According to St. Mark, by J. M. Thompson, 
$1.50 net. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

The Development of Christianity, by Otto Pfleiderer, 
trans. by Daniel A. Huebsch, $1.50 net. (B. W. 
Huebsch. ) 

The Spiritual Unrest, by Ray Stannard Baker, $1.35 
net. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 
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ANNOUNCEMENT LIST OF SPRING BOOKS —continued. 


The Book of Ruth, by William A. Quale, illus. in color, 
$1.50 net.—Psychical Science and Christianity, by 
E. Katherine Bates, $1.50 net. (Dodge Publishing 
Co.) 

The Pastor-Preacher, by William A. Quayle, $1.50 
net.—Lessons for Methodists, by D. D. Vaughan, 
#1. net.—Shop Talks, by Edward Russell Stafford, 
with introduction by Levi Gilbert, 75 cts. net. (Jen- 
nings & Graham.) 

A Search after Ultimate Truth, the divine perfection 
inherent in man and in all creation, by Aaron Mar- 
tin Crane, $1.50 net. (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co.) 

The Old Testament among the Semitic Religions, by 
George R. Berry, $1. net.—The Social Gospel, by 
Shailer Mathews, 50 ects. net. (Griffith & Rowland 
Press. ) 

The Shadows of the Valley, by Rev. A. G. Mortimer, 
$1.50 net. (George W. Jacobs & Co.) 

The Winning of Immortality, by Frederick Palmer. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) 

John the Unafraid, $1. net. (A. C. MeClurg & Co.) 

HEALTH AND HYGIENE. 

Hygiene and Morality, a manual for nurses and oth- 
ers, by Lavinia L. Dock.—A Quiz Book of Nursing 
for Teachers and Students, by Amy Elizabeth Pope 
and Thirza A. Pope, illus., $1.75 net.—Practical 
Nursing, a text-book for nurses, by Anna Caroline 
Maxwell and Amy Elizabeth Pope, third edition, 
revised, illus., $1.75 net—A Message to the Well, 
and other essays and letters on the art of health, 
by Horatio W. Dresser, $1.25 net. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. ) 

Nutrition and Dietetics, by Winfield S. Hall, illus., 
$2. net.—A Manual of Nursing, by Margaret Fran- 
ces Donahue, $2. net.—The Conquest of Disease 
through Animal Experimentation, by James P. 
Warbasse, $1. net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Health and Suggestion, the dietetics of the mind, by 
Ernst von Feuchtersleben, trans. and edited by 
Ludwig Lewisohn, $1. net.—Daily Ways to Health, 
by Emily M. Bishop and Gwyneth King Roe, $1.50 
net. (B. W. Huebsch.) 

The Conquest of Consumption, by Woods Hutchinson, 
$1. net.—The Health of the City, by Hollis Godfrey. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Insects and Disease, a popular account of the way in 
which insects may spread or cause some of our 
common diseases, by R. W. Doane, $1.50 net. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) 

First Principles of Living, or, The Meaning and 
Maintenance of Health, by James Frederick Rog- 
ers, $1. net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

The Science of Living, or, The Art of Keeping Well, 
by W. 8S. Sadler, illus., $1.50 net. (A. C. McClurg 
& Co.) 

The Role of Self in Mental Healing, by Dr. J. W. 
Courtney. (Maemillan Co.) 

The Fresh Air Book, by J. P. Miiller, illus., 85 cts. 
net. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 

Self Help and Self Cure, a primer of psychoterapy, 
by Elizabeth Wilder and Edith Mendall Taylor, 75 
ets. net. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 

Individual Responsibility, by Frank W. Patch, 50 ets. 
net. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 





NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

The Works of Charles Dickens, centenary edition, 30 
vols., illus. from original drawings, ete., $37.50 net. 
(Little, Brown & Co.) 

The Works of Herbert Spencer, new uniform low- 

priced edition, 18 vols., 10 embodying the ‘‘Syn- 





thetic Philosophy,’’ and 8 the miscellaneous writ- 
ings, sold in sets only. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

The Works of Aristotle, edited by J. A. Smith and 
W. D. Ross, new vols.: Historia Animalium, by 
D’Arey W. Thompson; De Generatione Animalium, 
by A. Platt.—Oxford Classical Texts, Vol. IV-.: 
Xenophon, edited by E. C. Marchant.—Opus Episto- 
larum Des, Vol. Il.; Grasmi Roterdami, edited by 
P. 8. Allen.—Poems of Nature and Romance, 1794- 
1807, by Samuel Taylor Coleridge, edited by Mar- 
garet A. Keeling.—Works of Sir Walter Scott, new 
vols.: The Fortunes of Nigel, The Antiquary, Kenil- 
worth, The Heart of Midlothian, The Monastery, 
The Abbot; each illus.—The World’s Classics, new 
vols.: Lord Dufferin’s Letters from High Latitudes, 
with introduction by R. W. Macan; Tennyson’s 
Poetry, with introduction by T. Herbert Warren; 
Mrs. Gaskell’s Wives and Daughters, with intro- 
duction by C. K. Shorter; Washington Irving’s Con- 
quest of Granada. (Oxford University Press.) 

The Works of Thomas Hardy, thin-paper edition, new 
vols.: The Return of the Native, Jude the Obscure, 
Far from the Madding Crowd, Under the Green- 
wood Tree; each $1.25 net. (Harper & Brothers.) 

World’s Story Tellers Series, new vol.: Stories by 
Gustave Flaubert, 40 ects. net—Works of Samuel 
Butler, comprising: The Way of All Flesh; Ere- 
whon; Erewhon Revisited. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin, by John 
Bigelow, new edition, with portrait, $1.50 net. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

Wonder Book and Tanglewood Tales, by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, illus. in color by H. Granville Fell, 
$2.50.—Tales, by Wilhelm Hauff, illus. in color, 
$2.50.—Captain Pete in Alaska, by James Cooper 
Wheeler, $1.50.—Captain Polly, by Gabrielle E. 
Jackson.—Fighting with Fremont, by Everett Mc- 
Neill, $1.50.—The Adventures of Tommy Postoffice, 
by Gabrielle E. Jackson.— Told to the Children 
Series, new vols.: Celtic Tales, by Louy Chisholm; 
Stories from Shakespeare, second series; each illus. 
in color, 50 cts. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Harper’s Handy-Book for Girls, edited by Anna 
Parmly Paret, illus., $1.15.—An Explorer’s Adven- 
tures in Tibet, by A. Henry Savage Landor, illus., 
$1.50.—Little Miss Fales, by Emilia Benson and 
Alden Arthur Knipe, with frontispiece in color, 
$1.25.—Story-Told Science Series, new vol.: A Holi- 
day with the Birds, by Jeannette Marks and Julia 
Moody, illus. in color, ete., 75 cts—The Little 
Adventures of Kittie Tipsy-Toe, by Louise Morgan 
Sill, illus. in color, ete., 75 ets-—Harper’s Athletic 
Series, new vol.: Making Good, stories of golf and 
other out-door sports, by F. H. Spearman and others, 
illus., 60 ets. (Harper & Brothers.) 

Four Boys and a Fortune, by Everett T. Tomlinson, 
illus., $1.50.—The Boys of Brookfield Academy, by 
Warren L. Eldred, illus., $1.50.—John and Betty’s 
History Visit, by Margaret Williamson, illus., $1.25. 
—Oliver Optic Series, new vols.: Building Himself 
Up, Lyon Hart’s Heroism, Louis Chadwick’s Mis- 
sion, Royal Tarr’s Pluck, The Professor’s Son, 
Striving for his Own; each illus., $1. (Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co.) 

Child’s Guide Series, new vols.: A Child’s Guide to 
Great Cities, northwestern Europe, by Esther Single- 
ton; A Child’s Guide to Biography, American Men 
of Mind, by Burton E. Stevenson; each illus., $1.25 
net.—The Owls of St. Ursula’s, by Jane Brewster 
Reid, illus., $1.25. (Baker & Taylor Co.) 

Flutterfly, by Clara Louise Burnham, illus. in color, 
75 ets. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 
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Jacqueline of the Carrier Pigeons, a story of the siege 
of Leyden, by Augusta Huiell Seamen, with intro- 
duction by William Elliot Griffis, illus. and deco- 
rated, $1.25 net.—An Out-of-Door Diary for Boys 
and Girls, a nature note-book for young people, by 
Marion Miller, illus. in color, $1.25 net. (Sturgis 
& Walton Co.) 

The Prince and his Aunts, by Luigi Bertelli, trans. by 
Sarah F. Woodruff, edited by V. L. Kellogg, illus. 
in color, etc., $1.50 net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

On the Trail of Washington, by Frederick Trevor Hill, 
illus. in color, $1.50 net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

When Mother Lets Us Sew, by Virginia Ralston, illus., 
75 ets. net. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 


EDUCATION. 

The Cyclopedia of Education, edited by Paul Monroe, 
to be complete in 6 vols, Vol. I.—Attention and In- 
terest, by Felix Arnold.—The Rural School of the 
Twentieth Century, by Harold Waldstein Foght, 
illus.—Educational Values, by William Chandler 
Bagley.—English Spoken and Written, by Henry P. 
Emerson, Book III.—Elements of United States 
History, by Edward Channing.—Principles of Amer- 
ican Government, by Charles A. Beard, $2. net.— 
American Government, by John A. Fairlie —Agri- 
culture for Schools on the Pacific Slope, by E. W. 
Hilgard, illus.—The Building and Care of the Body, 
by Columbus N. Millard, illus—American Govern- 
ment, by Roscoe Lewis Ashley, illus. — American 
History for Grammar Grades, by Marguerite Stock- 
man Dickson, illus——A First Book in Psychology, 
by Mary Whiton Calkins.—Qualitative Analysis, by 
Dr. Baskerville and Dr. Cohen.—Alternating Cur- 
rents, by D. C. and J. P. Jackson, new edition.— 
Theoretical Principles of the Methods of Analytic 
Chemistry, by Chesneau; trans. by Lincoln and 
Carnahan.—Laboratory Manual of Physical Geog- 
raphy, by P. 8. Tarr and O. D. von Engeln.— 
Geographical Readers, by James F. Chamberlain 
and Arthur H. Chamberlain—The American Spell- 
ing Book, by William Estabrook Chancellor.—Phys- 
ical Chemistry, by Harry C. Jones.—College Alge- 
bra, by Davisson.—Trigonometry, by D. A. Roth- 
rock, $1.40 net.—College Physics, by Reed and 
Guthe.—Tacitus’ Histories, I. and III., edited by 
Frank Moore, 60 ets.—Livy, Book XXI, and Selee- 
tions, edited by James C. Egbert. (Macmillan Co.) 

Principles of Education, by Frederick E. Bolton, $3. 
net.—Selections from Southern Writers, a supple- 
mentary reader for use in secondary schools, by 
Bruce R. Crane and Edwin Mims.—Manual Train- 
ing for Common Schools, an organized course in 
wood-working, by Eldreth G. Allen, edited by Fas- 
sett A. Cotton, $1. net.—All around Asia, a geo- 
graphical reader, by Jacques W. Redway.—In-Doors 
and Out, a nature and dramatic reader for first and 
second grades, by Sarah M. Mott and Percival 
Chubb.—Little Folks’ Handy Book, a new book con- 
taining ingenious devices for amusing children, by 
Lina and Adelia B. Beard, 75 ets. net.—Primary 
Arithmetic, by Charles W. Morey.—Scribner Eng- 
lish Classics, new vols.: Shakespeare’s Macbeth, Mil- 
ton’s Shorter Poems, Gaskell’s Crawford, Eliot’s 
Silas Marner, Byron’s Select Poems, Select Essays 
of Addison and Steele; each 25 cts. net. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 

The Elements of English Versification, by James 

Wilson Bright.—Reading References for English 

History, by Henry Lewin Cannon.—Classics for 

Children, new vol.: The Deerslayer, by James Feni- 

more Cooper.—Little Plays for Little People, by 

Blanche H. Ray and Marion I. Noyes.—First Course 

in Algebra, by Herbert E. Hawkes.—Open Road 

Library, new vol.: Page, Esquire, and Knight, by 














Marion Florence Lansing.—Goethe’s Gétz von Ber- 
lichingen mit der eisernen Hand, edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by J. A. C. Hildner.—A Fifth 
Reader, by Frances E. Blodgett and Andrew B. 
Blodgett.—A Proctical English Grammar for Upper 
Grades, by John Tilden Prince.—Progressive Melo- 
dies for Sight Singing, by Ralph L. Baldwin.—A 
Three-Book Series in Arithmetic, by George Went- 
worth and David Eugene, Smith.—Oral Arithmetic, 
by George Wentworth and David Eugene Smith. 
(Ginn & Co.) 

The Education of the Child, by Ellen Key, reprinted 
from ‘‘ The Century of the Child,’’ 75 ets. net. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Number by Development, a method of number instruc- 
tion, by John C. Gray, illus., $1. net. (J. B. Lippin- 
eott Co.) 

The Education of Women, by Marion Talbot. (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press.) 

Idols, selected and annotated by Charles Mills Gayley, 
50 ets. net. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

Un Bal Manque, a French play for schools, by Jeanne 
Charbonnieras.—La Mére de la Marquise, by Ed- 
mund About, new edition.—Vingt-Quatre Decembre, 
a short story in French by L. D. Ventrua.—French 
for Daily Use, by E. P. and R. F. Prentys and I. F. 
Richard. — Collot’s French-English and English- 
French Dictionary. (William R. Jenkins Co.) 

How Americans are Governed, by Crittenden Marriott, 
school edition, $1.— Travels at Home, by Mark 
Twain, edited by Percival Chubb, illus., 50 cts. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 

Junior History of Rome, by M. A. Hamilton.—A Phys- 
iographical Introduction to Geography, by A. J. 
Herbertson. (Oxford University Press.) 

Barnes’ First Year Book, a silhouette reader, by Amy 
Kahn, illus., 30 ets. net.—Child Life Composition 
Pictures, 30 cts. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

My Friend the Indian, by James McLaughlin, illus., 
$2.50 net.—For the Bride-to-Be, her book, by Mabel 
M. Swan, $2. net.—Every-Day Business for Women, 
by Mary A. Wilbur, $1.25 net.— Swimming, by 
Edwin Tenney Brewster, with frontispiece, $1. net. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

In After Days, by W. D. Howells, Henry James, and 
others, with portraits, $1.25 net.—New York Society 
on Parade, by Ralph Pulitzer, illus. by Howard 
Chandler Christy, $1.20 net. (Harper & Brothers.) 

The Book of Easter, with introduction by Bishop 
Doane, illus. by George Wharton Edwards.—Day in 
Court, or, The Subtle Arts of Great Advocates, by 
Francis Wellman.—Who’s Who in 1910, an annual 
biographical dictionary, $2.50 net.— The States- 
man’s Year Book, 1910, edited by J. Scott Keltie, 
$3. net. (Macmillan Co.) 

The Confessions of a Barbarian, by George Sylvester 
Viereck, $1.25 net.—The Autobiography of a Clown, 
as told to Isaac F. Marcosson, illus.., $1. net.—Our 
American Holiday Series, new vol.: Washington’s 
Birthday, edited by Robert Haven Schauffler, $1. 
net.—The Sensitive Child, by Kate Whiting Patch, 
75 ets. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

The American Business Woman, a guide for the in- 
vestment, preservation, and accumulation of prop- 
erty, by John Howard Cromwell, new edition, re- 
vised, $2. net.—Resources, an interpretation of the 
well-rounded life, by Stanton Davis Kirkham, $1.25 
net.—The Principles of Auction Bridge, with the 
latest developments and the laws of the game, by 
Badsworth. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


The Healthful Art of Dancing, by Luther H. Gulick, 
illus., $1.40 net. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 





— 
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ANNOUNCEMENT LIST OF SPRING BOOKS —continued. | Life and Letters of General W. H. L. Wallace. By Isabel 
The English Factories in India, 1630-1633, by W. | 


Foster.—Principles of the English Law of Contract, 
by Sir W. R. Anson, twelfth edition, revised by 
M. L. Guyer.—An Etymological Dictionary of the 
English Language, by W. W. Skeat, new edition, 
revised and enlarged. (Oxford University Press.) 

Dogs and All about Them, by Robert Leighton.—Golf 
Made Easy, illus—Plain Needlework and Cutting 
Out, by Mrs. J. B. Townsend.—The Ocklye Cookery 
Book, by Eleanor L. Jenkinson.— Easy French 
Cookery, by Auguste Mario.—Cooking by Gas, new 
edition. (Cassell & Co.) 

Airships in Peace and War, by R. P. Hearne, with 
introduction by Sir Hiram Maxim, illus., $3.50 net. 
(John Lane Co.) 

Inns, Ales, and Drinking Customs of Old England, by 
F. W. Hackwood, illus. in color, ete., $2.50 net. 
(Sturgis & Walton Co.) 

The American Public Library, by Arthur E. Bost- 
wick, iilus., $1.50 net.—The Story of Sugar, by G. T. 
Surface, illus., $1. net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Skat, principles and illustrative games, by Elizabeth 
Wager-Smith, $1.25 net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


Auction Bridge, by J. B. Elwell. (Charles Scribner’s | 


Sons.) 

Play, games for the kindergarten, playground, school 
room, and college, by Emmet Dunn Angell, illus., 
$1.50 net. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

Swedish Folk Dances, by Nils W. Berquist, illus., 
$1.50 net. (A. G. Barnes Co.) 

Practical Track and Field Athletics, by Ellery H. 
Clark, new and revised edition, $1. (Duffield & Co.) 

Gait of American Trotter and Pacer, by Rudolf Jor- 
dan, Jr.—Dont’s in Bridge, by B. B. Emery. (Will- 
iam R. Jenkins Co.) 

The Six Great Moments in a Woman’s Life, by Emily 


Calvin Blake, $1.— The Girl Wanted, by Nixon | The a0 Gime, Be Wine Geer See, no. 


Waterman, $1.25. (Forbes & Co.) 
Cleaning and Renovating at Home, by E. G. Osman, 
75 ets. net. (A. C. MeClurg & Co.) 


| The Comfort of the Hills, and Other Poems. By S. Weir 


My Commencement, new edition, with frontispiece in | 


eolor by Harrison Fisher, $1.50. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) 

Bible Rhymes for the Not Too Young, by Clara 
Beecher Kummins, illus. in color by Oliver Her- 
ford, 75 ets. net. (B. W. Dodge & Co.) 

The Century Cook Book, by Mary Ronald, new illus- 
trated edition, $2.—Parliamentary Law, by Nanette 
B. Paul, new edition, 75 ets. (Century Co.) 

The Funnybone, by Henry M. Kieffer, 75 cts. (Dodge 
Publishing Co.) 

365 Vegetable Dishes, a vegetable dish for every day 
in the year, decorated, 50 cts. net. (George W., 
Jacobs & Co.) 

A Simple Explanation of Modern Banking Customs, 
by Humphrey Robinson, 25 cts. net. (Small, May- 
nard & Co.) 


LIsT OF NEW BOOKS. 


[The following list, containing 70 titles, includes books 
received by Tue D1au since its last issue.] 








BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 

Porfirio Diaz, President of Mexico: The Master Builder of a 
Great Commonwealth. By José F. Godoy. Illustrated, 8vo, 
258 pages. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2. net. 

Memoirs of Gustave Koerner, 1809-1896: Life Sketches 
Written at the Suggestion of his Children. Edited by 
Thomas J. McCormack; with preface by R. E. Rombauer. 

In 2 volumes, with photogravure portraits, large 8vo. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia.: Torch Press. $10. net. 


| The Death of Maid McCrea. By O.C.Auringer. i6mo, 66 


| The Danger Trail. By James Oliver Curwood. [Illustrated 











Wallace. Illustrated, 8vo, 231 pages. Chicago: R. R. Don- 
nelley & SonsCo. $1.50 net. 

Horace Mann, Educator, Patriot, and Reformer: A Study in 
Leadership. By George Allen Hubbell. Illustrated, 12mo, 
285 pages. Philadelphia: W.F. Fell Co. $1.50. 

Stories of Authors, British and American. By Edwin Watts 
Chubb. With portraits, 12mo, 369 pages. Sturgis & Walton 


Co. $1.25 net. 
HISTORY. 

The Last American Frontier. By Frederic Logan Paxon. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 402 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

Le Japon; Histoire et Civilisation. Par le Marquis de la 
Mazeliére. Vols. IV. and V.: Le Japon Moderne, 1854-1910. 
Each illustrated,12mo. Paris, France: Plon-Nourrit & Cie. 
Paper. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

The Spirit of America. By Henry van Dyke. 12mo, 276 
pages. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

With the Professor. By Grant Showerman. 12mo, 360 
pages. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50 net. ; 
The Inspiration of Poetry. By George Edward Woodberry. 

12mo, 232 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

St. George of Cappadocia, in Legend and History. By 
Cornelia Steketee Hulst. Lllustrated in color, etc., large 8vo, 
156 pages. London: David Nutt. $3. net. 

At the Library Table. By Adrian Hoffman Joline. 8vo, 211 
pages. Richard G. Badger. $1.50 net. 

A Father to his Son: A Letter to an Undergraduate upon 
his Entering College. By John D. Swain. 32mo, 22 pages. 
New Haven: Yale Publishing Association. 35 cts. net. 

Was Will Shakespeare a Gentleman?’ Some Questions 
in Shakespeare’s Biography Determined. By Samuel A. 
Tannenbaum. 8vo, 29 pages, New York: Tenney Press. 50cts. 


BOOKS OF VERSE. 


Mitchell. 16mo, 98 pages. Century Co. $1. net. 

Many Gods. By Cale Young Rice. 12mo, 109 pages. Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1.25 net. 

Saint-Gaudens: An Ode, and Other Verse. By Robert Under- 
wood Johnson. Third edition, ié6émo, 340 pages. Century 
Co. $1.20 net. 


205 pages. J.B. Lippincott Co. $1.50 net. 

Contemporary German Poetry. Selected and translated by 
Jethro Bithell. 16mo, 191 pages. London: Walter Scott 
Publishing Co. 


pages. Richard G. Badger. 

Sir Orfeo. Adapted from the Middle English by Edward Eyre 
Hunt. 32mo, pages. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Co- 
operative Society. 50 cts. net. 

Beatrice: A Legend of Our Lady. Translated by Harold de 
Wolf Fuller. 32mo, 53 pages. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
Coéperative Society. 50 cts. net. 


FICTION. 

The Duke’s Price. By Demetra and Kenneth Brown. Illus- 
trated in color, 12mo, 292 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$1 .20 net, 

ed: A Novel of New York Life. By Stephen French 
Whitman. 12mo, 463 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The Crossways. By Helen Reimensnyder Martin. 12mo, 311 
pages. Century Co. $1.50. 

Kings in Exile. By CharlesG. D. Roberts. Illustrated, 12mo, 
299 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Thurston of Orchard Valley. By Harold Bindloss. With 
frontispiece in color, 12mo, 308 pages. Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. $1.30 net. 

An Apprentice to Truth. By Helen Huntington. 12mo, 405 
pages. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50 

The Beauty. By Mrs. Wilson Woodrow. Illustrated, 12mo, 
322 pages. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 

The Isle of Whiepers: A Tale of the New England Seas. By 
E. Lawrence Dudley. 12mo, 297 pages. Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.50. 


in color, 12mo, 306 pages. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 
The Unknown Quantity. By Gertrude Hall. 12mo, 300 
pages. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 
Theodora’s Husband. By Louise Mack. 12mo, 329 pages. 
John Lane Co. $1.50. 
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The Day of Souls. By Charles Tenney Jackson. Illustrated, 
12mo, 390 pages. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 

The Climax. By George C. Jenks. Illustrated in color, 12mo, 
334 pages. New York: H. K.Fly Co. $1.50. 

Something about Singlefoot: Chapters on the Life of an 
Oshkosh Man. By John Hicks. 12mo, 437 pages. New York: 
Cochrane Publishing Co. $1.50. 

A Fool There Was. By Porter Emerson Browne. Illustrated 
in color, etc., 12mo, 308 pages. New York: H. K. Fly Co. 
$1.50 net. 

The Girl from Vermont: The Story of a Vacation School 
Teacher. By Marshall Saunders. Illustrated in color, etc., 
12mo, 248 pages. Griffith & Rowland Press. $1.25 net. 

The Glory of His Country. By Frederick Landis. 12mo, 
226 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. 

The Cardinal’s Pawn: How Florence Set, how Venice 
Checked, how the Game Fell Out. By K. L. Montgomery. 
With frontispiece in color, 12mo, 293 pages. A.C. McClurg 
&Co. 75 cts. 

Hereford: A Story. By M. Dunton Sparrow. Illustrated, 
12mo, 183 pages. Richard G. Badger. 

Miss Marshall’s Boys. By Edward C. Bass. 16mo, 62 pages. 
Richard G. Badger. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


In Closed Territory. By Edgar Beecher Bronson. Illustrated, 
8vo, 299 pages. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.75 net. 

Camera Adventures in the African Wilds: An Acconnt of 
a Four Months’ Expedition in British East Africa. By A. 
Radclyffe Dugmore. Illustrated, 4to, 233 pages. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $6. net. 

A Satchel Guide to Europe: A Compact Itinerary of the 
British Isles, Belgium and Holland, Germany and the Rhine, 
Switzerland, France, Austria, and Italy. By W. J. Rolfe. 
Revised edition; with maps, 16mo, 307 pages. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $1.50 net. 


RELIGION. 

The Development of Religion: A Study in Anthropology 
and Social Psychology. By Irving King. 8vo, 371 pages. 
Macmillan Co. $1.75 net. 

The Ethics of Jesus. By Henry Churchill King. 12mo, 293 
pages. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

The Religions of Eastern Asia. By Horace Grant Under- 
wood. 12mo, 267 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

The Pastor-Preacher. By William A. Quayle. 8vo, 411 pages. 
Jennings & Graham. $1.50 net. 

The Poet of Galilee. By William Ellery Leonard. 12mo, 
159 pages. B. W. Huebsch. $1. net. 

The Facts of Faith. By Charles Edward Smith. 12mo, 90 
pages. Sherman, French & Co. 80 cts. net. 

A Married Priest. By Albert Houtin; translated by John 
Richard Slattery. 12mo, 100 pages. Sherman, French & Co. 
70 cts. net. 

Belief in a PersonalGod. By A. v. C. P. Huizinga. 12mo, 
52 pages. Sherman, French & Co. 50 cts. net. 


SCIENCE AND NATURE. 

Chats about Astronomy. By H. P. Hollis. Illustrated, 
12mo, 226 pages. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25 net. 

Indoor Gardening. By Eben E. Rexford. Illustrated in 
color, etc., 8vo, 317 pages. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50 net. 

Publications of the Field Museum of Natural History. 
New volumes: The Birds of the Leeward Islands, Caribbean 
Sea, by Charles B. Cory ; The Birds of Illinois and Wisconsin, 
by Charles B. Cory; A Peculiar Bear from Alaska, by Wilfrid 
H. Osgood; Praenuncle Bahamenses, by Charles Frederick 
Millspaugh. Each large 8vo. Chicago: Field Museum. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
Maida’s Little Shop. By Inez Haynes Gillmore. With 
frontispiece, 12mo, 294 pages. B.W. Huebsch. $1.25. 
School Room Echoes. By Mary C. Burke. With portrait, 
12mo, 215 pages. Richard G. Badger. 


EDUCATION. 
Idols cf Education. By Charles Mills Gayley. 16mo, 181 
pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. 50 cts net. 
Madame Thérése. By Erckmann-Chatrian: edited, with 
introduction and notes, by Edward Manley. 16mo, 167 pages. 
“* Heath’s Modern Language Series.” D.C. Heath & Co. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

Manet and the French Impressionists: Pissarro, Claude 
Monet, Sisley, Renoir, Morisot. Cézanne, and Guillaumin, 
By Théodore Duret; translated by J. E. Crawford Flitch. 
Illustrated with etchings. wood engravings, etc., large 8vo, 
277 pages. J.B. Lippincott Co. $3.75 net. 

Day in Court; or, The Subtle Arts of Great Advocates. By 
Francis L. Wellman. Large 8vo, 257 pages. Macmillan Co. 
$2. net. 

A Handbook ‘of United States Public Documents. By 
Elfrida Everhart. Large 8vo, 320 pages. “Minneapolis: 
H. W. Wilson Co. $2.50 net. 

Physical Training for Boys, and a Word or Two for their 
Parents. By Charles Keen Taylor. Illustrated, 8vo, 40 
pages, Germantown, Pa.: Staton Brothers. $1. net. 

John the Unafraid. 16mo, 128 pages. A. C. McClurg &;{Co. 
$1. net. 

The Moral Life: A Study in Genetic Ethics. By Arthur Ernest 
Davies. Large 8vo, 187 pages. “ Library of Genetic Science 
and Philosophy.” Baltimore: Review Publishing Co. 

Panama and the Canal. By Alfred B. Hall and Clarence L. 
Chester. Illustrated, 12mo, 236 pages. New York: Newson 
& Co. 75 cts. net. 

University of Michigan Studies. Volumes III. and IV.: 
The Usage of Idem, Ipse, and Words of Related Meaning, 
by Clarence L. Meader; The Myth of Hercules at Rome, by 
John Garrett Winter. Each Bvo. Macmillan Co. 


F. M. HOLLY 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 
Circulars sent upon request. 156 Fifth Avenue, New Yorx«. 


IDYLLS OF GREECE "si'co’ 3, ai si-os. 


AN EXQUISITE SHERMAN, FRENCH 4&4 CO. 














GIFT BOOK BOSTON, MASS. 
of Famous People Bought and Sold 
Autog raph Catalogue aa free. 
Lay a Nese 
Letters 410 Onondaga Bank Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y. 














THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 
Established in 1880. LETTERS OF CRITICISM. EXPERT 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Address 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


BOOK ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
* no matter on what subject. Write us. We can get 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. Catalogue free. 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOK SHOP, 14-16 Bright St., Bmumenam, Eno. 











A toara h of eee 2 see oat Sold. 
Sen 
ye a = WALTER Re Sa 
ve ew yor 
Pub. “THE COLLECTOR.” $1 a year. 














Manuscripts, both literary 
and commercial. Revision 
if desired. SATISFAC- 
TION GUARANTEED. 


ROGERS, 733 MARSHALL FIELD BLDG., CHICAGO 
By H. B. Hinckley. NOTES ON CHAUCER 


Of real value to all students of our language and literature. 

#8 net. POEMS. Variously estimated by the cultivated as 

scholar’s verse, or as work likely to endure. 50c. net. 
NONOTUCK PRESS, Northampton, Mass. 


THEOLOGICAL BOOKS 


Second hand. Send for Monthly Bulletin. Books bought for 
cash. Classified stock of over 100,000 books. 
THEO. E. SCHULTE, Bookseller, 132 East 23rd St., New York 


BOOKS TO OWN 


Griggs’s MORAL EDUCATION. $1.60 net. 

Pfleiderer’s RELIGION AND HISTORIC FAITHS. $1.50 net. 

Zueblin’s THE RELIGION OF A DEMOCRAT. $1.00 net. 
INTERESTING LITERATURE MAILED ON REQUEST. 


B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher, 225 Fifth ave., New York 
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THE 


Some Unusual Bargains 





Valuable ENGLisH Books at One-Half to | 
One-Fourth of original published prices. | 


The Lover’s Lexicon: A Handbook for Novelists, Play- | 





wrights, Philosophers, and Minor Poets; but espe- 
cially for the Enamoured. By Frederick Greenwood. 
Diverting discussions by a prominent English writer, 
lately deceased, of over a hundred subjects relating 
to the art of love. 12mo, 319 pages. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. Reduced from $2.50 to $1. 


Brave Transiunary Things: Selections from the Works 
in Prose and Verse of Ben Jonson. Edited by Alex- 
ander B. Grosart. An exquisite little volume, dain- 
tily printed and bound. With portrait, 
pages. “The Elizabethan Library.” 
Stock. Reduced from $1.40 to 50 cts. 

Selected Poems of Abraham Cowley. Edited by Kathe- 
rine B. Locock. Presents in attractive form the best 
examples of the art of “the ingenious Mr. Cowley,” 
a 17th century poet and lover of the quiet life. With 
photogravure portrait, 12mo, 99 pages. London: 
Unit Library. Reduced from $1.40 net to 60 cts. 

The Noye!l Books. Comprising: The Maxims of Napo- 
leon, with introduction by H. F. B. Wheeler; Nelson's 
Letters to Lady Hamilton, with introduction by 
Douglas Sladen; A Journey Round My Room, by 
Xavier de Maistre, with introduction by Henry Att- 


London: Elliott 


well. Each attractively printed and bound in limp 
green leather, with frontispiece and decorations, 
16mo. London: Sisley’s. Reduced from $1.25 net to 


75 cts. per volume. 


The Vision and Creed of Piers Ploughman. Edited, 
from a contemporaneous manuscript, with historical 
introduction and notes, by Thomas Wright. 
and revised edition; in 2 volumes, with frontispiece, 
16mo. “Library of Old Authors.”’ London: Reeves & 
Turner. Reduced from $4 to $1.50. 

The Poetical Works of William Blake. Edited and 
annotated by Edwin J. Ellis. The most fully edited 
and attractively presented edition of Blake to be 
had. In 2 volumes; with photogravure frontispieces, 
8vo. London: Chatto & Windus. Reduced from $6 
net to $3. 

The Songs of Experience. By William Blake. An at- 
tractive edition of Blake’s famous lyrics, with 
numerous charming decorations in pen-and-ink by 
Celia Levetus. 8vo, 83 pages. London: David Nutt. 
Reduced from $2.40 net to 75 cts. 

The Poetry of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
Richard Garnett, C. B. 
poetry in fitting and attractive form. With photo- 
gravure portrait, 16mo. “Muses’ Library.’’ London: 
Lawrence & Bullen. Reduced from $1.75 net to 
50 cts. 

Work of Thomas Campion: Songs and Masques, with 
Observations in the Art of English Poesy. 
by A. H. Bullen. Contains the best work of one 
of England's sweetest lyrists. l6mo. “Muses’ Li- 
brary.”” London: Lawrence & Bullen. Reduced 
from $1.75 net to 75 cts. 

The Poems of William Browne of Tavistock. Edited 
by Gordon Goodwin; with introduction by A. H. Bul- 
len. Presents the complete works of one of Eng- 
land's most charming pastoral poets. In 2 volumes, 
with photogravure frontispieces. 16mo. ‘“‘Muses’ Li- 
brary.”” London: Lawrence & Bullen. Reduced 
from $3.50 net to $1. 

The Poetry of George Wither. Edited by Frank Sidg- 
wick. The only available edition of this charming 
17th century poet. In 2 volumes, with portraits, 
16mo. ‘Muses’ Library.’’ London: Lawrence & 
Bullen. Reduced from $3.50 net to 60 cts. 
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QUANTITY 


MONG other sensible remarks, a 
writer in “ The American Printer” 
had this to say recently : 


“A short time ago | read the claims of a 
newspaper business manager who was talking big 
circulation. He claimed that a man out shooting 
ducks would stand a better chance of success by 
firing into a big flock than into a smaller flock. 
And so he would if they were all ducks. But if 
ninety per cent of the flock were mud-hens and 
gulls, and crows, and herons, he would do better 
if he let them pass and waited for the smaller flock. 
Circulation does n’t mean much, It’s the canvas- 
backs in the flock that count,—in other words, 
financial standing and probable interest of audience 
that the book publisher must consider. What's 
the use in urging a dollar-and-a-half book on five 
_ hundred thousand readers if eighty per cent of 
that number didn’t know there was that much 
money in the world, and would n’t spend it for 
books if they had it to spare?” 














N ADVERTISING in THE DIAL the 

publisher wastes no ammunition, — 
every bird in the flock is a canvas- 
back. THE DIAL is devoted exclusively 
to books—its readers are exclusively 
buyers of books. Several thousand 
well-to-do people — private readers, 
librarians, booksellers—read THE DIAL 
regularly, and depend wholly upon its 
guidance in making book purchases. 
"THESE people, the cream of the 
| ~ American book-buying public, can 
| be reached only through THE DIAL. 
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OOK publishers and book journals are 
alike sustained by a book public. The 
people who read book journals are the ones 
who buy books. Daily papers and miscel- 
laneous journals have miscellaneous read- 
ers, some of whom are bookish people. All 
the readers of a book journal are bookish 
people. Tux Dit is preéminently a book 
journal, published solely in the interests 
of the book class, —the literary and culti- 
vated class. 





t licen DIAL is more generally consulted 
and depended upon by LrpRaRIANs in 
making up ORDERS FOR BOOKS than any 
other American critical journal; it circu- 
lates more widely among RETAIL BOOK- 
SELLERS than any other journal of its class ; 
it is the accustomed literary guide and aid 
of thousands cf PRIVATE BOOK-BUYERS, 
covering every section of the country. 
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A COMPLETE LIBRARY SERVICE 


HE FACT that we carry the largest and most varied 

book stock in the country, supplemented by our excel- 
lent facilities for promptly procuring items not in stock, 
including out-of-print and foreign publications. demon- 
strates the wisdom of your placing your orders with us if 
you desire prompt shipments and low prices. 

Write for our “1909 Clearance Catalogue,” our 
“ Monthly Bulletin of New Books,” and our “ Standard 
Library Catalogue of 2500 Approved Books” with 
supplement. 


Quotations promptly made on any list sent us. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN THE BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
33 East Seventeenth Street, New York 














FOR STUDY CLUBS 


STUDY-GUIDES arranged for use with travelling libraries, 
town libraries. etc. 
GUIDES CONTAIN topics designed for discussion, critical 
notes, lists of books needed, etc. 
SUBJECTS: The Historical Plays of Shakespeare, Historical 
Novels, The Idylls of the King. 
For DESCRIPTION, ADDRESS 


H. A. DAVIDSON 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


STUDY and PRACTICE of FRENCH in Four Parts 


L. C. Boname, Author and Publisher, 1930 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Well-graded series for Prep y Schools and Coll No time 
wasted in superficial or mechanical work. French Text: Numerous 
exercises in conversation, translation, composition. Part J. (60 cts.): 
Primary grade; thorough drill in Pronunciation. Part IJ. (90 cts.): 
Intermediate grade; Essentials of Grammar; 4th edition, revised, with 
Vocabulary; most carefully graded. Part it. ($1.00): ‘Com ition, 
Idioms, Syntax; meets requirements for admission to college. Part IV. 
(35c.): handbook of Pronunciation for advanced le; concise and com- 
prehensive.eSent to teachers for examination, with a view to introduction. 














CATALOG No. 14 RARE BOOKS 


We have just published our latest catalog dealing with 
scarceand rare books. Thesubjects included are diverse: 
Americana,Indians, Ethnologyand Anthropology, Western 
Books, First Editions and new books at low prices. We 
will take pleasure in sending this to anyaddress on request. 


THE TORCH PRESS BOOKSHOP, Cedar Rapids, lowa 














BOTH SHORT 
AND SERIAL 


STORIES WANTED 


Short stories, 2,000 to 4,000 words. What have you ready, 
Serial stories, 20,000 to 40,000 words. or in preparation? 


PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Popular Fashions Dept., Springfield, Mass. 








SEND YouR “WANTS” TO 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS COMPANY 
Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, Printers 
851-853 SIXTH AVE. (Cor. 48th St.), NEW YORK 





ALL BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 





Including Including 


FRENCH MEDICAL 


SPANISH, ITALIAN, books and works concerning 


GERMAN AND OTHER 
FOREIGN HORSES, CATTLE, DOGS 
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Special facilities for supplying Schools, Colleges and 
Libraries. Catalogues on Application. 
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Poetry 
We have all been 


t . 
lon Edited by 
g. FRANCIS F. BROWNE 
Editor “Poems of the Civil War,” 
“Laurel Crowned Verse,” etc. Author 
“Everyday Life of Lincoln,” etc., etc. 
“GOLDEN POEMS" contains more of everyone's 
favorites than any other collection at a 
lar price, and has besides the very best o' the 
many fine poems that have been written in 
the last few years. 
Other collections may contain more poems of one 
kind or more by one author. 
“GOLDEN POEMS” (by British and sai 
Authors) has 550 selections from 300 writ 
covering the whole range of English ithevature. 





The Home 
Book 














“Golden Poems™ 





“GOLDEN POEMS " is a fireside volume for the 
thousands of families who love poetry. It is 
meant for those who cannot afford all the col- 
lected works of their favorite poets—it offers 
the poems they like best, all én one volume. 

The selections in “ GOLDEN POEMS " are classi- 
fled according to their subjects: By the Fire- 
side; Nature's Voices; Dreams and Fancies; 
Friendship and Sympathy; Love; Liberty and 
Patriotism: Battle Echoes; Humor: Pathos and 
Sorrow; The Better Life; Scattered Leaves. 

on GOLDEN. POEMS,” with its wide appeal, at- 
tractively printed Va beautifull +. a 
— an espec 


gi 
In two styles binding, ornamental and ws 
leather. Sent on receipt of price, $1.50. 
BROWNE'S BOOKSTORE, 
203 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


























TO READERS 
OF THE DIAL 


Believing that practically all of 
our subscribers desire to pre- 
serve in a form convenient for 
reference the current numbers 
of THE DIAL, we have arranged 
to supply, at about the cost of 
manufacture, an improved form 
of binder known as the 


ERFECT 
AMPHLET 
RESERVER 


It will hold one number or. a 
volume as firmly as the leaves 
of a book. Simple in operation, 
and looks like a book on the 
shelf. 


Substantially made, with “THE 
DIAL” stamped on the back. 


Sent postpaid to any address 
on receipt of 


25 CENTS 


Address 


THE DIAL COMPANY 
203 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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ETCHED PORTRAITS OF FAMOUS AMERICANS 


By JACQUES REICH | 


GEO. WASHINGTON, ALEX. HAMILTON, THOS. JEFFERSON, | 
BENJ. FRANKLIN, ANDREW JACKSON, PAUL JONES, JAS. MADI- 
SON, DAN’L WEBSTER, GEO. WM. CURTIS, WM. McKINLEY, | 
ANDREW CARNEGIE, THEO. ROOSEVELT, GROVER CLEVE- 

LAND, AUTOGRAPHED BY MR. CLEVELAND; ABRAHAM LIN- 

COLN, PRONOUNCED TO BE THE BEST PORTRAIT OF THE | 
GREAT PRESIDENT; GEN. U. 8. GRANT, JOHN MARSHALL. 


Size of plates 14x 18 inches 


‘* The portrait [Abraham Lincoln] is an admirable one, and the etch- 
ing is as striking and strong as those which have preceded it. 
rugged strength of the martyred President’s face is well shown and the 
deep lines of care that furrow the brow are significant of the period of 
storm and stress.’"’— New York Herald. 


“Tar Wuire House, Washington, Febr. 2, 1909. 
“Mr. JACQUES REICH, 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
“Dear Sir: I had the pleasure of seeing your etc of Abraham | 


Lincoln, when I todk-it to be framed for the President, and it is the best | 
likeness of him. . . . I am the only living body of Abrah | 








LIBRARY ORDERS } 


UR facilities for promptly and completely filling 

orders from public libraries are unexcelled. Our 
location in the publishing center of the country en- 
ables us to secure immediately any book not in our 
very large stock. Our prices will be found to be the 
lowest for all parts of the United States. 

















Requests for Quotations Receive Prompt Attention. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN THE 
BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


33-37 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 

















guard 
Lincoln, and every feature and expression of the face of that great man | 
is as clear to “ne today, as when he was living. I would love so much to 
have one of those etchings if you will kmdly tell me how I can get one. 
Very truly yours, WM. H. CROOK.” 


SERIES OF ETCHINGS OF AUTHORS: 


TENNYSON, BRYANT, WHITTIER, LOWELL, HOLMES, 
MRS. H. B. STOWE. -PLATES 11x14. 


THACKERAY, GEORGE MEREDITH. PLATES 8x10. 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 13%, x 18% 


For List and prices apply to 


JACQUES REICH §tis, 1 Madison Ave; New York 





THE ISLANDS 


OF 


Titicaca and Koat 


By ADOLPH F. BANDELIER 


| 
| 
The eminent investigator of the antiquities of the Southwestern | 

States and of Mexico. 


Medium octavo, XVII+359 pages, dark red buckram 
with gilt top. Price $5.00, postage 32 cents. 


The Hispanic Society of America | 
156th Street, West of Broadway, NEW YORK 


The Spanish Stage 


IN THE TIME OF 


LOPE DE VEGA 


By HUGO ALBERT RENNERT, Ph.D. 
( Freiburg i. B. ) 

Professor in the University of Pennsylvania, 
Corresponding Member of the Royal Spanish Academy, 
Of the Royal Galician Academy, 

Member of the Hispanic Society of America, 
Author of * The Life of Lope de Vega.”’ 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Medium octavo, XIII + 636 pages, dark red buckram, with gilt top. 
Price $3.00 net. Postage 22 cents. 


THE HISPANIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA 











WOOD BOOK ENDS 


Heavily weighted bases. 
Bottoms covered with felt. 
Fine furniture finish. 


A necessity to keep books and 
magazines correctly arranged 
on shelves and tables. 


Send for circular and prices. 





Furniture City Novelty Co. 


Station C 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 























Library Book Orders 


We have conducted a special depart- 
ment for many years that has been 
exceptionally successful in handling 
book orders from 


Public Libraries, 
Schools, Colleges, 


and Universities 


We have on our shelves the most 
complete and most comprehensive 
assortment of books to be found in 
any bookstore in the entire country. 
This enables us to make full ship- 
ments of our orders with the 
utmost despatch. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. | 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT CHICAGO 

















156th Street, West of Broadway $¢ NEW YORK 
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LATEST TEXT-BOOKS 


OORE’S PHYSIOLOGY OF MAN AND OTHER ANIMALS 
By E MOORE. viit 212 pp. 12mo. 80 cents. 


wi HISTORY OF THE HUMAN BODY 
By H. He WILDER, Professor in Smith College. 


RUSSELL’S TEXT-BOOK ON HYDRAULICS 


By GEORGE E. RUSSELL, Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


viiit 183 pp. S8vo. $2.50. 
HITCHCOCK’S THEME BOOK 


By ALFRED M. HITCHCOCK, Head of the English Department in the Hartford (Conn.) Public High School. 
+113 pp. 12mo. 50 cents. 


BERKELEY’S COLLEGE COURSE IN WRITING FROM MODELS 
By FRANCES C. BERKELEY, Instructor in the University of Wisconsin xiiit 478 pp. 12mo. $1.25. 


JOHNSON: SELECTIONS 


Edited by C. G. OSGOOD, Preceptor in Princeton University. (English Readings.) 
lx+ 479 pp. 16mo. 90 cents. 


POE: SELECTIONS FROM HIS CRITICAL WRITINGS t 
Edited by F. C. PRESCOTT, Assistant Professor in Cornell University. (English Readings.) 


BODE’S OUTLINE OF LOGIC 
By B. H. BODE, Professor in the University of [linois. x+324 pp. 12mo. $1.00. 


ALLEN’S HEREIN! 
First German Readings. Edited by PHILIP SCHUYLER ALLEN, Associate Professor in the University of 
Chicago. Ilustrated by Jui C. Prarr. viiit 289 pp. 12mo. 70 cents. 


WHITNEY AND STROEBE’S GERMAN COMPOSITION 
By MARIAN P. WHITNEY and LILIAN L. STROEBE, of Vassar College. ixt+194 pp. 12mo. 90 cents. 


HAUFF: LICHTENSTEIN 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by JUPERCIVAL KING, Professor in Williams College. 


xxxvilit 363 pp. 16mo. 80 cents. 
KOREN’S FRENCH COMPOSITION 
By WILLIAM KOREN, Preceptor in Princeton University. vit 238 pp. 12mo. 75 cents. 


MICHELET: HISTOIRE DE FRANCE 
Selected and edited, with introduction, notes, and vocabulary, by D. L. BUFFUM, Preceptor in Princeton University. 


xiiit 511 pp. 16mo. $1.00. 

CLARETIE: PIERRILLE 
Edited, with introduction, notes, and vocabulary, by H. A. SMITH, Professor in the University of Wisconsin, and 
Dr. CASIMIR ZDANOWICZ, Instructor in the.same. viit+201 pp. 16mo. 40 cents. 


SELGAS: LA MARIPOSA BLANCA 


Edited with vocabulary, by H. A. KENYON, Instructor in the University of Michigan. 


viit 121 pp. 16mo. 60 cents. 
TRES COMEDIAS MODERNAS 


Edited with vocabulary, by F. W. MORRISON, of the United States Naval Academy, Annapolis. 
iv+ 186 pp. 16mo. 60 cents. 
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xiit+573 pp. 8vo. $3.00. 




























li+ 348 pp. 16mo. 75 cents. 













































HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY ’ 


34 West 33d Street, NEW YORK 378 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


THE DIAL PRESS, FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 





